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Congress Pauses to Take 


Stock of Spring 


Program 


Action to Date 
by N. T. N. Robinson 


Whirn the President in Florida, the 
$4,800,000,000 Works Relief Bill in conference, Huey 
Long temporarily silent, and the famous Japanese cherry 
blossoms about to burst forth in official announcement 
that spring has arrived in Washington, members of the 
Senate and House are taking stock of their achievements 
and contemplating what is before them. 

What they are discovering is that with the excepti 
of three annual appropriation bills—the First Deficiency 
bill, the State, Justice, Commerce and Labor Departments 
bill and the Independent Offices bill, which covers the 
various a, boards, 7 outside the TO, 
executive ents—and a bill a iati - 
000,000 oc ee farmers for ae etc., 
they have passed no major legislation in the three months 
that have elapsed since Congress convened cn January 3. 


The Deliberative Senate : 


The reason, of course, is the temper of the Senate, a 
substantial proportion of whose members came to Wash- 
ington in January determined to use greater deliberation 
in the consideration of major legislation than they had 
in the past two sessions. 

The measure they chose for the object of their return 
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to deliberation was the Works Relief Bill, the cornerstone 
of the Administration’s legislative program. 


The Importance of the Works Relief Bill 


The minute the President requested Congress to vote 
him this gigantic sum, wise Senators knew what it would 
mean to do so. They knew that the President, armed 
with the authority and funds provided in the bill, need 
not bother about the rest of his legislative program. 

He might be a bit disappointed at the failure of such 
measures as those providing for unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age sions, continuation of the NRA, aboli- 
tion of utility holding companies and other reform meas- 
ures, but he would not he roken. 

The passage of the Works Relief Bill would not only 
restore his tige, somewhat by criticisms of 
NRA, AAA and continued unemplo 
tively, by his decisive defeat on the 
lution, but would place in his hands the money and the 
power to strengthen his political position in every section 
of the country. 


The Clamor for Federal Funds 


There was never any doubt from the beginning that 
the Works Relief Bill would be passed without any re- 
duction of the full amount asked by the President. Too 
many cities, towns and counties were ing for Fed- 
eral relief funds. But a number of Senators felt that at 
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The McCarran Amendment 


The temporary attachment of the McCarran “prevail- 
ing wage” amendment to the bill (see page 106) was an 
impromptu sort of an affair. Senator McCarran, aided 
by the American Federation of Labor lobby, suddenly 
worked up substantial and unexpected support for the 
amendment and a number of Senators who were at heart 
against it and who knew it would be knocked out by 
the House conferees when the bill went to conference, 
voted for it simply to bedevil the President. 


After the bill was sent back to committee, the White -_ 


House began putting on a little under cover pressure and 
doing a little quiet trading. The result was a desertion 
of the amendment by some Democratic Senators and its 
defeat. 

The only real work the Senate did on the bill was 
to earmark part of the funds. The Thomas inflation 
amendment does not go any further than Congress has 
already gone with inflationary measures. 


The President “Goes Fishing” 


Among the regular Democrats and Republicans on 
Capitol Hill there is a feeling that with the Works Relief 
bill passed and signed the President will have got from 
Congress all he really cares anything about. His liberal 
and radical supporters have their hearts set on the social 
security and public utilities control programs, and the 
White House will continue to express its interest in them, 
but, according to the old liners, the President has all the 
“program” he wants in the $4,800,000,000 handed to him 
in the Works Relief measure. 

Demands for other legislation on the program will, 
according to the politically minded, be so much “window 
dressing.” 

“I notice,” remarked one of the President’s leading 
Democratic critics in the Senate, “that as soon as the 
Works Relief bill was passed by the Senate, the Presi- 
dent went fishing.” 

The status of other important legislation on the Presi- 
dent’s program is given below. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 


The Senate. Committee has completed hearings on va- 
rious amendments that have been offered to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, but has taken no action. 

The duration of the AAA has no fixed time limit, but 
is to continue until the President considers the economic 
emergency is over. 

Officials of the AAA and farmers’ organizations are 
urging the major amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. They provide for: 


1—Enforcement of the marketing agreement acts by 
agents’ licensing system. The courts have decided that 
the marketing agreements are null and void so far as 
intra-state commerce is concerned, h legal so far 
as eae eae is concerned. This has er so 
in the ing up of marketing agreements w 
AAA officials call “recalcitrant” processors. Unde a li- 
censing provision, AAA officials feel this condition could 
be controlled. 

2—Authority to develop what is known as an “ever 
normal” granary system and the pa of benefit pay- 
ments in kind instead of in money. Under this plan 
cotton and wheat would be stored in the farmer’s 
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sealed by the Government. In the event of a bumper 
crop this. year, necessitating crop curtailment next year, 
farmers who agreed to curtail according to the Govern- 
ment would be paid for reducing their acreage 
with the corn, cotton or wheat out of barns, instead of 
with money. The crops would not be interchangeable. 
A corn grower would receive corn, a cotton grower, cot- 
ton and a wheat grower, wheat. He would then sell this 
commodity thus received if he so desired, or hold it for 
future sale. 

3—Power to levy a livestock permission processing 
tax. This means the levying of a tax on hogs, sheep and 
cattle instead of on corn. It is estimated that but one- 
fourth of the corn produced is now processed. The rest 
is fed to cattle, sheep and hogs. The idea is that cattle, 
sheep and hogs shall be classed as corn-processors and 
taxed for the amount of corn they consume, the proceeds 
of the tax to be used in the development of new markets 
for livestock. This plan, offered by Earl C. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Agricultural Association, involves the 
application of the McNary-Haugen equalization fee plan 
that was before Congress for several years. 

What will become of these amendments is problemati- 
cal, but farmers’ organizations are pressing hard for their 
adoption. (See Congressional Digest, December, 1934). 


The National Recovery Act 


The results produced by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act are being bitterly attacked from two sides. 
Men like Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, and the 
veteran lawyer, Clarence Darrow, are accusing it of oe 
erating entirely for the benefit of big business to the 
ruination of the little business man. 

Organized labor, led by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, are 
attacking it on the ground that its administrators, by their 
rulings under Section 7-a of the Act, have sided with the 
employer inst the employee in a manner and to a 
degree which is in violence of the spirit and the letter of 
the Act. 

Representatives of consumers are attacking it because 
it has raised prices. 

Donald Richberg, who succeeded General Hugh John- 
son as head of NRA, has been before the committee urg- 
ing its continuance. 

On February 20, President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
a special message recommending the continuance of NFA 
for another two years. 

On February 28, the Senate adopted a resolution (S. 
79) itroduced jointly by Senators Gerald P. Nye, of 
North Dakota, and tor Patrick H. McCarran, of 
Nevada, authorizing and directing the Senate Committee 
a ee ee ee 
codes. 

No bill or resolution for the continuation of NR/ is 
pending, but presumably the Committee on Finance will 
ccolsanaart teak it be continued for at least a year and 
will draft a bill for that purpose. 

There are rumors about the Capitol that Donald Rich- 
berg, who succeeded General Hugh Johnson as head of 
NRA, has a draft of a bill, but if he has he has not 
sented it to the Committee on Finance, before which he 
has appeared as the principal Administration witness 
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since the hearings directed by the Nye-McCarran resolu- 
tion began. 

It seems highly probable that Congress will vote to 
continue NRA in a modified form. If there is too much 
controversy over Section 7-a, the collective bargaining 
section, the labor question may be taken care of in the 
Wagner Labor Disputes bill. 

Many of those opposed to NRA are willing to have 
some of its provisions continued because they realize that 
to let NRA die suddenly might result in a chaotic condi- 
tion in industry. 

The Administration cannot afford to have NRA 
dropped entirely, because that would mean that Con- 
gress had gone on record to the effect that one of the 
mainstays of the New Deal program was a failure. Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson has already given it as his opinion 
that NRA is dead. A number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives anticipated General Johnson and said it was 
dead when the Administration failed to ask the renewal 
of NRA’s original licensing pruvision, which expired 
June 16, 1934. 

As the situation now stands, predictions at the Capitol 
are that NRA will be let down easily, but that its day as 
an effective force is done. (See Congressional Digest, 
June, 1934). 


The Social Security Bill 


As the Dicest goes to press the House Committee on 
Ways and Means is holding daily executive sessions on 
the final draft of the Social Security bill, providing for 
unemployment insurance, old-age pensions and child wel- 
fare. No forecasts are being made on the date it will be 
reported to the Huuse, but it is known that the Com- 
mittee is eager to bring it out as soon as possible, be- 
cause of the anticipated fight against some of its features. 

One of the features that is causing worry is the old- 
age pension provision. The old-age provision in the bill 
as Originally introduced is for the Federal Government to 
contribute $15 a month to the aged in each state which 
matches that amount, 

This limitation is not, however, satisfactory to the sup- 
porters of the Townsend Plan for an outright Federal 
old-age pension of $200 a month. Apparently the Town- 
senites are not strong enough in either house of Con- 
gress to force the adoption of their plan, but their ad- 
herents throughout the country are sufficiently numerous 
to cause trouble for the Democratic party in the 1936 
elections if the Administration’s old-age pension plan is 
disappointing to them. It is this angle that is causing the 
Democratic leaders concern. 


Another troublesome feature is the lack of actuarial 
figures on unemplo’ t insurance. Members of the 
Ways and Means Committee are not at all certain that 
they have anything like an accurate estimate of the cost 
of unemployment insurance. 


Furthermore, most of the state legislatures, which meet 
every two years and which have been in session this year, 
are now adjourning and cannot, unless called into extra- 
ordinary sessions, act upon the unemployment insurance 
and old-age provisions of the pending Social Security 
bill for another two years. This will lend strength to the 
opposition argument that more time should be given to 
the study of the Administration proposals before Cor- 
gress passes upon them. 
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The Administration is expected to get behind the bill 
for passage through the House, at least. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, which i 
time hearings were being held : 
on Ways and Means, will make no further move until 
the bill comes to the Senate from the House. 

With the situation as it is in Congress no one can ven- 
ture a prediction as to the ultimate fate of the Social 
Security bill. There is no certainty that it will be passed 
and no certainty that it will fail. (See Congressional 
Digest, February and March, 1935). 


Soldier Bonus Legislation 

In a tense battle on the floor of the House on March 
22, advocates of the Patman bill for the immediate cash 
payment of veterans’ adjusted service certificates won 
over the advocates of the Vinson bonus bill, reported by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means and supported 
by the Democratic House leaders. 

The Patman bill is the “inflationary bill,” providing for 
the payment of the cash bonus by a new issue of green- 
backs. The Vinson bill left to the Treasury the method 
of raising the funds to pay the bonus. 

The passage of a bonus bill has been a foregone con- 
clusion since Congress convened, but whether the Pazt- 
man or the Vinson bills would be chosen was in doubt 
until the ballot was taken. 

It seems doubtful if the Patman bill will be accepted 
by the Senate. In fact, bonus sentiment is not as strong 
in the Senate as it was earlief in the session. 

Some Senators who are rated genuine friends of the 
veterans are growing fearful of the results of the passage 
of a cash bonus bill. They fear that the i t and 
shiftless class of veterans, now on relief, paecatiy 
spend their bonus money and go straight back on relief. 

bonus certificates which are insurance policies if 
paid in cash and spent, will result in depriving the wives 
and families of veterans of their protection in the event 
of the veteran’s death. 


It may be that a bonus bill will be passed by the Sen- 
ate, although that appears not so certain as it did earlier 
in the session, but if it does, its chances of passage 
thro the Senate by a two-thirds vote to override a 
Presidential veto seems doubtful at this time. 


Utility Holding Company Legislation 


The Administration bill for the dissolution of holding 
py com introduced by Representative Sam Rayburn, 
of Texas, Chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and pending before that 
committee, is causing its s rs more trouble than they 
had anticipated. A bill would check the of 
financial manipulation practiced by some of the i 
companies would not only pass Congress with little or no 
opposition, but would meet with popular approval. But 
preparing a bill to effectively accomplish the purpose is 
not so easy. 

The problem is highly complicated and the attempted 
eile at whith adatake ight cause losses to inno- 
cent stockholders. It has been di for example, 
that some holding companies have several types of stocks 
and bonds. To sell the holding companies, if they could 
be sold, and pro-rate the proceeds among the sharehold- 

















ers, as had been suggested, is not feasibly because prefer- 
ential shareholders might not cere upon a proposed pro- 
rating with holders of less valuable shares. The utility 
interests are making a stubborn fight against the bill, en- 
listing thousands of individual utility stockholders to send 
letters and telegrams to their Senators and Representa- 
tives, protesting against the passage of the Rayburn bill. 

If the future of the bill appears to depend upon the 
satisfaction of its sponsors that they have drawn a bill 
which will wipe out holding companies within five years 
without doing too much harm to innocent investors. If 
they can draft such a bill its passage would seem almost 
certain. 


The Works Rulief Bill 

On March 23 the Senate passed the $4,800,000,000 
Works Relicf bill with amendments. As passed the bill 
provides for all expenditures excepting highway funds 
“in the discretion and under the direction of th 
President.” , 

Makes mandatory upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue certificates against all unallocated silver in the 
Treasury or to be acquired, such paper money to be used 
in paying expenses of the Government. This would mean 
immediate currency expansion of $375,000,000. Author- 
izes acceptance of silver in settlement of international 
trade balances. 

Requires President to pay prevailing rate of pay to 
employes on permanent Federal buildings constructed 
under the bill, but allows him to pay a “security wage” 
on all other projects. 

Earmarks 4,000 million dollars, subject to alteration by 
the President, as follows: 

Highways and grade crossing elimination, 800 million 
dollars; rural rehabilitation and relief in stricken agri- 
cultural areas, 500 million; rural electrification, 100 mil- 
lion; housing, 450 million; projects for professional and 
clerical persons, 300 million; the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, million ; loans or pane to States or political 
subdivisions thereof, 900 million; sanitation, prevention 
of soil erosion, reforestation, flood control and miscel- 
laneous projects, 350 million dollars. 

Authorizes President to use 800 million dollars of the 





four billions as he desires in rearrangement of the ear- 
marked projects. 

Gives President discretionary authority to use 40 mil- 
lion dollars to keep public schools open remainder of 
present school term. 

Requires President to utilize existing governmental de- 
partinents or — on projects which they have been 
accustomed to handle. 

Extends Public Works Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps two and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration one year. 


Banking Legislation 

The Administration banking bill is being considered 
by both the Senate and House Committees on Banking 
and Curfency and will be the subject of vigorous debate 
in both houses in the near future when its provisions are 
finally worked out and reported. 


Food and Drugs Bill 

The Copeland Food and Drugs bill was reportec by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce on March 22 and 
is on the calendar awaiting action. This was mentioned 
by the President, before he left for Florida, as one of 
the measures which should be passed by Congress at 
this session. It amends the existing Food and Drugs Act. 
(See Congressional Digest, March, 1934.) 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 

On March 12 the House passed HR6012, amending 
the HOLC bill and appropriating $1,750,000,000 for 
home owners’ loans. e bill, mentioned by President 
Roosevelt as one of the most important measures now 
pending, is before the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


New Tax Legislation 

The question of new tax legislation is still in abeyance 
in Coinatos. The House Committee on Ways and Means 
has been occupied with the Social Security and Soldier 
Bonus bills but is expected to take up tax problems 
within the near future. 
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Congress Deals With The Labor Problem 





Foreword and Study Outline 


Srarprep to their essentials, the in- 
numerable bills and resolutions pending in the Senate and 
House affecting labor are designed to produce the follaw- 
ing results: 

1. The employment of labor at a rate of pay that will 
insure a good standard of living. 

2. The shortening of working hours without a lessen- 
ing of income. 

3. The right of workers to organize into unions of their 
own choosing. 

4. The exercise of collective bargaining through those 
unions only. 

5. The maintenance of a Federal tribunal to decide dis- 
putes between employers and employees. : 

6. Government aid in the maintaining of old age and 
unemployment insurance. 


Bills for High Wages, Short Hours and Collectwe 
Bargaining 


The maintenance of high wages is looked for by or- 
ganized labor through the passage of the Wagner labor 
disputes bill, which provides for collective bargaining by 
organized unions, bars “company unions” and sets up a 
permanent Federal labor disputes board; and, through 
the Black bill for a thirty-hour week. 

Provision for collective bargaining is also sought for in 
any legislation that may be greveeeee for the continuation 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, by changes in 
Section 7-a of the original Act, around which so muck 
controversy has raged. 


“Prevailing Wages” for Relief Work 

The McCarran Amendment to the $4,800,000,000 
Works Relief bill, which was defeated in the Senate, was 
also designed to maintain the wage i 
that those employed on public works under the provisions 
of the works bill, should be paid the ing wages for 
the work they do in the locality in which they are em- 
ployed. 

Old-Age Pensions and Unemployment Insurance 

The old age pensions and unemployment insurance are 
provided for in the Administration’s National Security 
act. 

(These two questions are dealt with in the Fi 


and March, 1935, numbers of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Dicest). 
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Status of Major Labor Legislation 


As the Dicest goes to press the status of the major 
labor legislation is as follows: 


The Wi labor disputes bill (S =958) is before 
the Senate ittee on Education and :.abor. Hearings 
are being held. 


The Black thirty-hour week bill is before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. Hearings have been held 
and the Committee voted to report the bill. Majority 
and minority reports are being written. 

The status of legislation for the continuation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is somewhac peculiar. 

The original Act expires on June 16, 1935. When 

convened the Administration indicated that i 


a on it 
would leave the fate of NRA entirely in the hands of 
Congress and, so far, the President has not, either directly 
or through any of his subordinates, furnished 

with even an outline of a bill for this purpose. 

This is in startling contrast to the manner in which the 
original bill was handled. That, bill was drawn entirely 
in May, 1933, by members of the so-called “Brain Trust,” 
handed to Congress in form and rushed through 
both houses under strong pressure from the White House. 


Nor has any member of the Senate or House intro- 
duced a bill for the continuation of NRA. 


The President Urges NRA Extension 


The President, however, in a February 20 (see 
page 109) Grged Congveas. bs ential tes gaaetldne of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act for two years and ex- 
pressed, in general terms, lais views on the subject. 
Under a resolution introduced by Senators Nye and 
McCarran, and adopted by the Senate, the Senate Com- 



















Prospects of the Black Bill 


Those best informed on Capitol Hill incline to the 
opinion that the Black thirty-hour bill will the Sen- 
ate. On April 6, 1933, the Senate the original 
bill, introduced by Senator Black, by a vote of 53 to 30. 
There is nothing to indicate a change in Senate senti- 
ments. 

In the House, however, the situation will not be the 
same as in the Senate. The Black bill will be referred to 


the House Committee on Labor, whose chairman, Repre- .. | 


sentative Connery of Massachusetts, has a bill almost 
identical to the Black bill. The House Committee will 
undoubtedly report it. 

But when the bill reaches the House it will encounter 
stiff opposition. The Administration control is much 
stronger in the House than it is in the Senate and the 
Administration is opposed to the Thirty-hour week bill. 
The chances are that the proponents of the bill will not 
be strong enough to force a vote on it but if they are, 
the best judges consider it certain that they will be beaten. 


A Sample Bill for Class Room Study 


In class room study a simple bill combining the pro- 
visions of all the important labor bills pending in fom 
gress might be drawn according to the following outline: 

Be it Enacted by the Congress of the United States— 

Section 1. There is hereby created as an independent 
agency in the executive branch of the Government a 
Labor Relations Board, composed of three members to be 
appointed by the President to consider disputes between 
employers and employees. 

Section 2. The right of employees to organize and to 
practice collective bargaining is hereby guaranteed. 

Section’ 3. All organizations of employees shall be 
without thie interference or aid of an employer and only 
organizations thus formed shall practice collective bar- 
gaining under the provisions of this Act. 

Section 4. The hours of labor in industry shall not 
exceed 30 hours a week. 

Section 5. This Act shall apply to all employers and 
employees in industry engaged in interstate commurce. 

Section 6. On all work under the Works Relief Act, 
employees shall be paid the po wage for the same 
work is: the locality in which they are employed. 


Arguments on Collective Bargaining and the Thiri'y-Hour 
Week Summarized 


A company union can bargain as effectively as an out- 
side union because: 

1—Prompt adjustment of difficulties can be made be- 
cause of the intimate knowledge by both employer and 
employee of the actual conditions involved. 

2—By confining themselves to their own affairs, com- 
pany union members are not drawn into the disputes of 
employees in other lines. 


3—Employees are protected against tyranny of minor 
executives by the right of appeal to the higher executives. 
4—Difficulties that may lead to strikes are more easily 
and promptly adjusted. 
unions protect employers and employees 
ome sdhieeltece to the political wear of organized labor 
rs, 

A company union cannot bargain as effectively as an 
outside union because: 

1—Members of the company union are always subject 
to the influence of their employers and never have real 
freedom of action. 

2—The history of labor organizations shows that small 
unions are ineffective because they have no power to en- 
force their demands. 

3—They cannot carry on a successful strike because 
their funds are always limited. 

4—A contract between an employer and an outside 
union covering a definite period of time insures the proper 
handling of maetes because the outside union not only 
protects its members against the employer, but protects 
the employer against violation of the contract by indi- 
vidual employees. 

5—Since individual unions cannot stand alone, support 
of national labor leaders by all unions is necessary for the 
protection of small unions. 


The thirty-hour week is desirable because: 

1—It will divide work among a larger umber of em- 
ployees. 

2—It will take the burden of caring for the unemployed 
off the shoulders of the employed. 

3—It will increase the purchasing power of the masses 
and hence increase the sale of the products of labor. 

4—It is essential to establish shorter hours in industry 
to avoid a permanent dole. 


The thirty-hour week is undesirable because: 


1—If the average employer is called upon to face the 
added cost of production that would be caused by the 


adoption of the thirty-hour week, his margin of profit 
would be wiped out and he would face benkrupieys 


2—The establishment of a thirty-hour week would not 
increase employment, since the number of employees who 
would be thrown out of work by the closing down of 
those plants which could not bear the extra burden would 
ortset the extra number newly employed elsewhere. 


3—The ei oe week would not increase purchasing 
power, since added production costs would result in 


a rise in prices to the consumer greater than the rise in 
the pay scale. 

4—A permanent dole can be avoided only by the proc- 
ess of normal and natural competition in industry, which 
would be retarded by the adoption of the thirty-hour 


week, 











Tracing the Growth of 
America’s Labor 


Movement 


1785—In her book, The American Labor Movement, 
Mary Ritter Beard states that in this year workmen in 
New York City organized a society to protect them- 
selves against the commercial traders of that period whose 
policy it was to “bu ay in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest market.’ 

The merchants would buy immense quantities of goods, 
either in Europe or in the large American cities. ese 
would be accumulated in warehouses and sold to local 
merchants throughout the country at prices against which 
the local manufacturer could not compete. The inevit- 
able result of this mercantile system was to stifle the de- 
velopment of local manufacturer and to keep down local 
wages. The local manufacturer, in order to compete with 
cheap products from Europe or ‘from the larger erican 
towns, was forced to reduce wages. 

This condition, Mrs. Beard states, was responsible for 
four important results: the protective tariff policy; ef- 
forts of American manufacturers and their employees to 
increase the tity and improve the quality of their 
products ; the Vieuistos by employees of unions to uphold 
wages; and the solidifying of workmen into a distinct 
group to look after their own interests. . 

1792-94—-Definite records of labor organization in 
America begin with the organization of the shoemakers 
in Philadelpnia. 

1799—The first record of “collective bargaining” 
peared. The Philadelphia shoemakers appointed “a 7 
putation from the society to wait upon the employers with 
an offer of compromise.” The offer was accepted and the 
employers appointed a committee to meet with the workers. 

1800—Soon after labor organizations were established 
the “walking delegate” appeared. When a labor organiza- 
tion made up its wage scale a representative of the union 
was appointed to “walk” around to see the employers. 
Hence—“walking delegate.” 

1802—The printers and shoemakers of Philadelphia and 
the shoemakers of Pittsburgh sent a committee to various 
employers to confer on wage scales. 

1809—When the New York printers submitted wage 
scales to the employers, the latter replied with an in- 
vitation to a conference, at which committees 
both ites met and serene pon & COM ewe OF 
wages. 


Thus the system of collective bargaining was established 
— in the history of the labor movement in the United 
tates. 


1786—The printers of Philadelphia struck for higher 


wages. 

1789—The Master Cordwainers, a branch of shoe manu- 
facturers, organized an 
aim was to raise prices ra‘ 


loyers’ association, but their 
er than to reduce or oppose 





the rise.cf wages. Later, however, employers organized 
to oppose the demands of trade uni 


. * hhc of Baltimore and eye i ag 
struck tor er wages —- competition of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, a center of cheap shoes and cheap labor. 

Strikes in these early days were conducted without 
disturbance. The strikers simply staid away from work 
until one side or the other gave in or a compror tise was 
reached. 

1806-1814—One of the earliest instances of strike 
violence occurred when, during a shoemakers’ strike in 
Philadelphia “scabs were beaten and employers intimidated 
by demonstrations in front of the shop or by breaking 
shop windows.” The use of the word “scab” in that 
period indicates that this term came into being early in 
American labor. history. 

Controversies between trade unions and employees 
reached the courts in Philadelphia (1806), New York 
(1809) and Pitts (1814). The legal point involved 
was whether, in the ce of an American statute, either 
Federal or state, covering the question, the common law 
doctrine of Engiand covering conspiracy against the pub- 
lic applied to the case of combinations of workmen to 
raise wages. 

It was at this point, according to Mrs. Beard, that the 
labor question first entered" American politics. Of six 
legal cases during this period, four “ decided 
the workmen, one in favor of them, and one in a 
compromise. 

The Federalists, or followers of Alexander Hamilton, 
took the side of the on the ground that labor 
strikes and demands for higher wages tended to interfere 
with the devel of American industry, then strug- 
gling to establish itself in competition with foreign in- 
dustry. Attorneys for employers argued in the courts 
that by would drive manufacring ot the labor com- 
binations drive manufacturing out of the cities in 
which they operated. 

The followers of Thomas Jefferson took the side of 
labor, attacking the common law doctrine thet combina- 
= of workmen were ie ae oe on, and oot 

They stressed right to a fair livi 
t of labor to organize to, obtain it, oat heats 
liberties of the strikers under the 

Mrs. reed Ghpecrs teas ihe send Gn sad 
political labor controversies of this period was that when 
strikers cine their personal liberties under the Con- 
— When they 
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Labor organizations in New York, Albany and Boston 
followed the example of Philadelphia and elected candi- 
dates to local offices. The movement spread and in some 
sections demands were made for a national labor party 
along radical lines. The political organizations, however, 
were for the most part confined to local and state politics. 
The demands varied, but a 10-hour working day was the 
main issue. 

1834-36—What appears to be the first communistic or 
“share-the-wealth” movement in America was started by. 
Thomas Skidmore, a mechanic, i in New York. Skidmore 
advocated the selling at auction of all private 


the proceeds to be divided among the people, and the com-" 


mon ownership of all land. 

The lack of general success that marked these political 
movements caused labor leaders to turn from political to 
industrial action. 

By 1836 trade unionism had increased tremendously 
throughout the industrial sections of the country. Its 
growth was accompanied by strikes and legal battles. In- 
dustrial prosperity and prices rose. 

1837—This was the year of “the Great Panic.” Eng- 
land was in the midst of an industrial depression and 
called for the payment of its loans to American banks. 
During the year more than 600 American banks failed. 
The northern cotton mills closed because they could not 
sell their products. Working men and women were 
thrown out of work and the unions suffered in conse- 
quence. Members could not pay their dues and the lead- 
ers could not count on support to uphold the wage scale 
since hungry workers were eager to take employment at 
reduced wages. These conditions caused labor to turn 
again to politics. 

1840-50—In New York, labor candidates for public 
office defeated Tammany candidates. Immigration and 
public lands were the issues of this period. The influx 
of foreign labor caused alarm and a native American 
party was formed to oppose immigration. Influenced, to 
some extent, by radical_Germans who came to America 
after the revolution of 1848, labor joined the 
League, formed to advocate the parcelling of public lands 
in small lots, but did not remain in the movement for long. 

Prominent intellectuals of this period organized the 
Utopian Socialist Society for the development of com- 
munistic colonies. Labor organizations did not, however, 
respond to their appeal. 

1850-60—The discovery of gold in California stimulated 
industry and labor unions flourished until 1857, when 
another panic came, accompanied by the same conditions 
as those prevailing in 1837. 

1860-65—The outbreak of the Civil War brought 
wealth to those who made contracts to supply war ma- 
terials, but the manufacturers were in keen competition 
and, while prices went up, wages did not at first keep pace 
with them, Labor leaders increased their efforts at or- 
ganization and between 1863 and 1866 the number of 
unions was ed. 

In seus cane’ Contuace chee al tae 
of the unions caused Congress to an Act 
persons to make contracts in fi countries to i 
laborers and bind them to work for a term until 


passage was repaid. 

1866-72—The movement for a national labor organi 
tion, which had y failed, again gathered force. 
In 1864 and in 1 pi ot assembly organized the Na- 
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tional Labor Union. At the same time an international 
labor met at Geneva, and organized an interna- 
tional Neither met with success. Discussions be- 
twhisl Gk ieude. Gildblies on tha da eels act EE 
archists and socialist followers of Karl Marx on the 
other disrupted the European movement, while differ- 
ences between socialists and trade unionists caused the 
failure of the American movement. 

1872-81—This period is characterized by Mrs. Beard 
as a “Decade of Panics, Politics and Labor Chaos.” Forr 
big national craft unions—the iron moulders, machinists, 
coopers and typographers, organized “The Industrial 
Brotherhood” as a “purely industrial association” pledged 
tc keep itself free from political parties. But the panic of 
1873 b t nation-wide unemploym<nt and all labor 
unions suffered in consequence. Strikes broke and all 
over the country, most notably in Pennsylvania, where 
extreme violence occurred, ten ring leaders of the “Molly 
Maguires,” terrorists of the Penmaes coal fields were 
arrested, convicted and executed and fourteen others were 
sent to prison. 

Railroad strikes assumed o's. itions result- 
ing in the destruction of property the calling out of 
troops. Labor secret ad cian formed and labor- 
political organizations sprang up. Efforts were made to 
form a farmer-labor party, but were unsuccessful. With 
the return of prosperity in 1879, when prosperity returned, 
labor again turned away from political action to industrial 
action. 

1881-1885—At a meeting held at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
in 1881, atterded by representatives of the leading existing 
labor unions plans were laid for the organization of a 
national body. Later in the same year, delegates met at 
Pittsburgh and formed the Federation. of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions. This ization did not 

but while it was in existence the foundation was 

id for the formation of the Americar. Federation of 
Labor. At the convention of 1883, Samuel Gompers was 
elected chairman of the organization. 

 1886—Following a preliminary meeting in Philadelphia 
a leaders called a convention to meet at Columbus, 

oO, in 

It was at the Cohinbus meeting that the American 
Federation of Labor was formed by the amalgamation of 
the unions belonging to the Federation of Organized 
nions, and other labor unions. 

Samuel Gompers was elected the first President of the 
American Federation of Labor and held that position con- 
tinuously, with the exception of one year, until his death 
in 1924. "He was succeeded by William Green, the present 
incumbent. 

Outside the A. F. of L., ihe princiag: Sine copies 
tiene a. firemen an and 
eet. luctors, an i Gaia 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers recently af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. 


In 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World was or- 
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Labor Legislation in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress 


1—Organized Labor's Program 
2—The Black Thirty-Hour Week Bill 
3—Section 7-a of the N.I.R.A. 
4—The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill 


5—The "Prevailing Wage" Controversy 






1. Organized Labor's Program 


Ow December 12, ‘1934, William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor 
made the following announcement of the legislation labor 
would ask Congress to pass at this session: 

“Labor will petition Congress to enact the following 
legislation : 

“First: A thirty-hour week measure similar to the 
Black Bill which was favorably acted upon by the United 
States Senate during the Seventy-Third Congress. Labor 
offers the thirty-hour week bill as a partial remedy for 
unemployment. Only through a reduction in the number 
of hours worked per day and per week, so that the amount 
of work available may be equitably distributed, can the 
millions of workers now idle be.accorded an opportunity 
to work and earn a decent living. 

“Second: An industrial Disputes Act patterned after 
the Wagner Disputes Act, outlawing company unions and 
providing for the continuation of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

“Third: The extension of the National poomy Act. 
Labor will propose the ext€nsion of the National Recov- 
ery Act, retaining therein Section 7-a providing for col- 
lective bargaining, the abolition of child labor, the elimi- 
nation of unfair trade practices, and the equal, adequate 
representation of Labor with ind: upon code authori- 
ties established by industrial codes of fair practice. Labor 
will also seek to secure equal representation with indus- 
try in the administration of the National Recovery Act. 
Labor will oppose any relinquishment of governmental 
supervision and control aver development, application 
and administration of industrial codes of fair practice. 

“Fourth: U: joyment insurance and old age pen- 
sion legislation. will be prepared to offer such 
amendments as may scem necessary to social justice legis- 
lation formulated and xpproved by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security. 


. 


“Fifth: The restoration of the reduction by Janu- 
ary lst, which was imposed upon Federal employees by 
action of the Seventy-second session of Congress. It is 
the purpose and intention of the American Federation of 
Labor to make a drive for prompt, immediate action upon 
this measure. The economic, social and industrial facts 
call for an immediate restoration of the pay taken from 
Federal employees. 

“While these legislative pro s will be considered as- 
the major uf Labor’s federal legislative ‘ 
there are measures of great importance which will 
be supported by Labor and its friends. It is the intention 
and purpose of the American Fed>ration of Labor to 
utilize its orjranized instrumentalii:es in mobilizing the 
more than thirty million wage earners with their friends, 
in support of tisis legislative program.” 


9. The Black Thirty-Hour Week Bill 


Ow January 4, 1935, Senator Hugo 
L. Black, Alabama, Democrat, introduced a thirty-hour 
week bill, S. 87, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The Committee held hearings and, on 
March 18, ordered the bill reported. As the Dicest 
to press the majority and minority reports are still in 
process of preparation. 


On = 3, 1935, R tative William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., , introduced in the 
House, H, R. 2746. The Connery bill is practically iden- 


tical to the Black bill. 


Provisions of the Black-Connery Bills 
The Black and Connery bills ide: (1) No articles 
or commodities shall be shi in interstate commerce 
nor purchased by the United States Government which 
was produced or manufactured in 
which any person is employed more 


i , in whose establishment 
work more than 30 hours a week; (3) E 
Code under the National ‘Act shall 


3. Section 7-a of the N. I. R. A. 


P RACTICALLY all of the labor disputes 
arising under NRA have arisen out of interpretations of 
Section 7-a of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which covers collective and the right of em- 
ployees to e. Conflicing decisions in suits involv- 
ing Section 7-a have been handed down in the lower 
Federal Courts, but the Supreme Court has not, as yet, 


reviewed any of these decisions, although there have been .. © 


appeals to that body. 

The full text of Section 7-a follows: 

7 (a) Every code of fair competition, agreement, and 
license approved, prescribed, or issued under this title 
shall contain the following conditions: (1) That employ- 
ees shall have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through represeatatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of the employers of labor, or their agents, and the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in self-organization or 
any other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or their mutual aid or protection; (2) That 
no employee, and no one seeking employment, shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any com- 
pany union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing; and 
(3) That employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Labor maintains that Section 7-a has failed to accom- 
plish what labor considered its true purpose and is urging 
that it be strengthened. The Senate ittee on Finance 
is holding hearings on NRA. This may be effected in a 
bill extending NRA, as requested by President Roosevelt, 
or by the passage ‘of the Wagner r Disputes bill. 


4. The Wagner La'>or Disputes Bill 


Tue Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, 
S. 1958, was introduced on February 21, by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, New York, Democrat, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. Hear- 
ings were held and the committee is at work on prepara- 
tion of the final draft of the bill. 

The Wagner bill is a long, comprehensive measure, 
with many t provisions. Its definite aims, how- 
ever, are the following: 

1—To “promote equality of bargaining power between 
employers and employees” by outlawing the “company 
union. 

_ _2--To “diminish the causes of labor disputes” by abol- 

what labor considers to be “unfair practices,” such 
as interference with the right to organize, etc. 

3—The creation of a National Labor Relations Board 
to settle disputes between employers and employees. 





—— bill is the most comprehensive labor 
aint . If passed it will cover the de- 
mands of labor concerning the operations of an extended 
NRA, or take care of labor dispu 


tes and collective bar- 
gaining in the event NRA is not continued. 


5. The “Prevailing Wage’ Controversy 


W/ nen the $4,800,000,000 Works Re- 
lief Bill was passed by the House and sent to the Senate, 
it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Senator Patrick H. McCarran, N , Democrat, a 
member of the committee, offered, in a caucus of the 
Democratic members of the committee, an amendment 
providing that workers on any projects under the Works 
Relief Bill should receive not less than the prevailing 
wage for work in the locality. 

When the McCarran amendment was put to a vote in 
the full committee it lost. But when it was offered as an 
amendment to the Works Relief Bill on the floor of the 
Senate it was adopted by a vote of 44 to 43. This forced 
the Administration leaders to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations, which struck the McCar- 
ran amendment out. The bill was again reported and, on 
March 15, Senator McCarran offered his amendment on 
the floor for the second time. The vote was reversed and 
cane amendment was defeated by a vote of 50 
to 


President Roosevelt Opposes the 
McCarran Amendment 


On February 21, President Roosevelt 

sent to Senator Carter Glass, Virginia, , ranking 

jority member of the A ions Committee, who 

had charge of the Works Relief Bill on the Senate floor, 

- oe letter, which Senator Glass read into the 
ecord: 


Tue Wuirte House, 
Washington, February 21, 1935. 


Dear Senator Grass: In response to Pak telephonic 
inquiry, I am very glad a told you and 
several members of your committee last 
Soak aie GF deo adeobactiion dang Ubi 2 
years has been directed, first, to the objective of raising 
wage scales which from the of view of public inter- 
* eee low levels; and, secondly, 
have constantly followed the objective of preventing 
eudections lasteeing ‘weal deal 
So much for that, except that I might add that both 
of these objectives are constantly before us and will 
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As you are aware, the practical operation of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, plus the operation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, have in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases of organized and unorganized labor 
either raised wages or prevented any reductior. in wages. 

I object to and deny any assertion that the payment of 
wages to workers now on the relief rolls at less than the 
prevailing rate of wages may, under some theory, result 
in a lowering of wages paid by private employers. I say 
this because it is an obvious fact—first, that the Federal 
Government and every State government will act to pre- 
vent reductions; and, secondly, because public opinion 
throughout the country will not sustain reductions. 

I have enough faith in the country to believe that prac- 
tically 100 percent of employers are patriotic enough to 

event the lowering of wages. In this thought they will 
i the full support of the Government. 

I think that the record of this administration has dem- 
onstrated that in the administering of this legislation I 
will not permit anything to be done that will result in 
lowering the wage scale of the Nation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Full Text of the McCarran Amendment 


Sec, 6. The President is authorized to fix the rates of 
wages of all persons compensated out of the funds ap- 
propriated by this joint resolution and may fix different 
rates for various types of work, which rates need not be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

In the event the President, or such official or agency 
of Government as he may select, shall determine after an 
investigation that the rate of wages paid is affecting ad- 
versely or is likely to decrease the prevailing rates of 
wages paid for any work of a similar nature in any city, 
town, village, or other civil division of the State in which 
the work is located, or in the District of Columbia, the 
President, or the official or agency designated by him, 
shall immediately fix the rate of wages at an amount not 
less than the prevailing rate of wages paid for work of a 
similar nature in such locality. 

Any and all contracts which may be entered into under 
the authority contained in this resolution shall contain 
stipulations which will provide for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of this section. 


Full Text of the Russell Amendment 


Following the defeat of the McCarran amendment, the 
Senate, on March 15, adopted by a vote of 83 to 2, an 
amendment offered by Senator R. B. Russell, Georgia, 
Democrat, the text of which follows: : 

The President shall require to be paid such rates of 
pay for all persons engaged upon any project financed 
in whole or in part, through loans or otherwise, by funds 
appropriated 7 this joint resolution, as will, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, :iccomplish the purposes of this 
act, and not affect adversely or otherwise tend to decrease 
the going rates of wages paid for work of a similar 
nature, 
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The President may fix different rates of wages for 
various of work on any tm which rates need 
not be uniform throughout the United States: Provided, 
however, That whenever eee buildings for the use 
of any department of the Government the United 
States, or District of Columbia, are to be constructed 
by funds “appropriated by this joint resolution for which 
rates of wages are now determined in accordance with 
the provisions of any law of the United States or 
code, the President shall fix the rate of wages upon su 
public buildings in accordance with such laws and codes. 


The Present Law Providing for Prevailing 
Wages on Federal Contracts 


Tue present law providing for the 
payment of “prevailing wages” for work on Federal 
Government buildings was approved March 3, 1931. The 
original bills, were introduced in the Senate by Senator 
James J. Davis, Pennsylvania, Republican, and in the 
House by Representative Robert L. Bacon, New York, 
Republican. 


Following is the text of the Act: 

That every contract in excess of $5,000 in amount, to 
which the United States or the District of Columbia is 
a party, which requires or involves the employment of 
laborers or mechanics in the construction, alteration, 
and/or repair of any public buildings of the United States 
or the District of Columbia within th: phical limits 
of the States-of the Union or the District of Columbia, 
shali contain a provision to the effect that the rate of wage 
for all laborers and mechanics employed the con- 
tractor or any subcontractor on ihe public buildings cov- 
ered by the contract shall be not less than the prevailing 
rate of wages for work of a similar nature in the city, 
town, village, or other civil division of the State in which 
the public buildings are located, or in the District of 
Columbia, if the public buildings are located there, and a 
further provision that in case any dispute arises as to 
what are the prevailing rates of wages for work of a 
similar nature applicable to the contract which cannot be 
adjusted by the contracting officer, the matter shall be 
referred to the Secretary of Labor for determination and 
his decision thereon shall be conclusive on all parties to 
the contract: Provided, That in case of national emer- 

the President is authorized to suspend the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Sec. 2. Effective date—This act shall take effect 30 
days after its passage but shall not affect any contract 
then existing or any contract that may thereafter be en- 
tered into pursuant to invitations for bids that are out- 
standing at the time of the passage of this act. 

Supporters of the McCarran Amendment argued that 
this Act does not sufficiently cover public works as pro- 
vided for under the Works Relief Bill because its pro- 
visions may be set aside by the President in case of 
national em cy, and because some of the funds pro- 
vided by the Works Relief Bill will be turned over to 
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the states for expenditure on non-Federal projects. Thus 
the United States will not be party to the building con- 
tracts involved. 

Twenty-three states now have “prevailing wage” laws, 
and the supporters of the McCarran Amendment argued 
that labor complications would inevitably arise unless the 

“prevailing wage” proviso were written into the Works 
Relief Bill. 
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Existing Federal Agencies for Dealing 
With Labor Disputes 


Art present there are a number of 
Government agencies for the settlement of labor disputes. 

Under the Department of Labor is the United States 
Conciliation Service, which is authorized to seek the 
peaceful settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees, but which has no mandatory powers. 

The United States Board of Mediation, an independent 
board, considers and settles disputes between the rail- 
roads and their employees. 

Shortly after the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act the President created the National Labor 
Board, with Senator Robert F. Wagner, N. Y., Democrat, 
as chairman. 

Later this board was abolished and the National Labor 
Relations Board set up in its place, with Francis R. 
Biddle as chairman. 

Under NRA is the Labor Advisory Committee, with 
Dr. Leo Wolman as chairman. 

Organized labor has been —- critical of the rul- 
ings of the latter two organizati These will be super- 
seded by a National Labor asus Board if the Wagner 
bill becomes law. 
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The International Labor Office 


Tue declared pu of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, or I.L.O., as it is usually called, is 
to obtain concerted action by the nations for the world- 
wide improvement of labor conditions. 


The I.L.O. has been attacked from time to time in 


offices in Washington and and Votes oe capitals and ‘sual 


lishes reports an labor conditions th: 
the world. 
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Some Labor Terms Defined 


Closed Shop—A manufacturing or other plant in which 
only union employees were permitted to work. In other 
words, a shop closed to all but union members. 


Collective Bargaining—The bargaining that takes place 
between employers and employees acting in groups. 


Organized labor maintains that genuine collective bar- 
gaining exists only when the employees are represented 
by a union organized employees independent of any 
influence from the employers. 


Many industrial leaders insist that the employees of 
a company can organize their own union withir the 
company and effectively make use of collective cata 
ing. 

Craft Union — A union organized by crafts, as the 
American Federation of Labor, which is a federation of 
various more or less independent unions such as the 
machinists union, the cigar makers union, the metal 
workers union, the bricklayers union, etc. 


Horizontal Union—See Craft Union. 


Industriai Union—-A union ccapeieed oy industries in- 
stead of by crafts. The United Mine Workers is periups 
the outstanding industrial union. It includes not only ac- 
tual miners, but all others who work in and about mines 


—machinists, carpenters, engineers, etc. 

Labor Agent—The representative of a union. He may 
be the representative of a local of a national 
union, or he may be the representative of the national 
union sent to organize local chapters, or to aid local chap- 
ters." 


Local—The term applied to an individual chapter or 
unit of a national union. 


Open Shop—A a which employs either union or 
non-union employees, but which does not deal with the 


unions in the fixing of conditions of labor, wage scales, 
etc. 


Scab—A non-union worker who takes the place of a 
union worker when the latter is on strike. 


Trade Union—A union organized by trades or crafts. 
See Craft Union. 


Vertical Union—See Industrial Union. 


Walking Delegate — The representative of a labor 
union who negotiates with employers in behalf of a union. 
Also an organizer of chapters, branches, or “locals” of a 
union. See Labor Agent. 


Works Council—Another name for Company Union. 
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President Roosevelt's Views on 


N.1.R. A. and Labor 


Ox February 20, President Roose- 
velt sent to oe the following message urging the 
continuance of NRA in which he gives his views on the 
labor question involved. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On May 17, 1933, I asked the Congress to “provide 
for the machinery necessary for a great cooperative 
movement thoughout all industry in order to obtain wide 
reemployment, to shorten the working week, to pay a 
decent wage for the shorter week, and to prevent unfair 
competition and disastrous overproduction.” 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was passed by 
the Congress in June 1933, and the administrative ma- 
chinery to carry it into effect was set up during the suc- 
ceeding month. 

It is worth remembering that the purpose of this law 
challenged the imagination of the American people and 
received their overwhelming support. Enforcement dur- 
ing the earlier life of the act was not a problem which 
gave the country concern, for the very good reason that 
public opinion served as an enforcing agency which 
tential violators did not dare to oppose. The immediate 
objective was to check the downward spiral of the great 
depression, and it met this objective and started us on our 
forward path. It is now clear that in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1933 many estimates of unemployment in the 
United States were far too low, and we are therefore apt 
to forget today that the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was the biggest factor in giving reemployment to ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 people. 

In our progress under the act the age-long curse of 
child labor has been lifted, the sweatshop outlawed, mil- 
lions of wage earners have been released from the starva- 
tion wages and excessive hours of labor. Under it a great 
advance has been made in the opportunities and assur- 
ances of collective bargaining between employers and 
employees. Under it the pattern of a new order of in- 
dustrial relations is definitely taking shape. 

Industry as a whole has also made gains. It has been 
freed, in part at least, from dishonorable competition 
brought about not only by overworking and underpaying 
labor but by destructive brsiness practices. We have be- 
gun to develop new safeguards for small enterprises ; and 
most im t of all, business itself i more 
clearly at any previous time in our history the ad- 
vantages and the obligations of cooperation self-dis- 
cipline, and the patriotic need of ending unsound financ- 
ing and unfair practices of all kinds. 

Hand in hand with the improving of labor conditions 
and of industrial practices we have given representation 
and consideration to the problems of the consuming pub- 
lic. And it is reasonable to state that with certain inevi- 
table exceptions in the case of individual products there 
has been less ing in retail sales and prices than in any 

imi iod of increasing demand and rising markets. 

The first codes went into effect in July 1933. Since 


then approximately 600 have been added. The average 
age of these codes of fair competition which have been 
approved—90 t of the coverable employments 
were under code—is less than 11 months, a brief time 
indeed for the definite achievements already made. Only 
carping critics and those who seek either political ad- 
vantage or the right again to indulge in unfair practices 
or exploitation of labor or consumers deliberately seek 
to quarrel over the obvious fact that a great code of law, 
of order, and of decent business cannot be created in a 
day or a year. 

We must rigntly move to correct some things done or 
left undone. We must work out the coordination of 
every code with every other code. We must simplify 
procedure. We must continue to obtain current inf - 
tion as to the working out of code processes. We inust 
constantly improve a personnel which, of necessity, was 
hastily assembled but which has given loyal and unselfish 
service to the Government of the country. We must 
check and clarify stich provisions in the various codes as 
are puzzling to those ting under them. We must 
make more and more definite the responsibilities of all of 
the parties’ concerned. 

This act, which met in its principles with such universal 

ublic approval and under which such t Po gains 
ve been made, will terminate on jeael » next. The 
fundamental purposes and principles of the act are sound. 
To abandon them is unthinkable. It would spell the return 
of industrial and labor chaos. 


I, therefore, recommend to the Congress that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act be extended for a period 
of 2 years. 

I recommend that the policy and standards for the ad- 
ae ‘e oa should be further ve in order 
to clarify the legislative purpose and to guide the execu- 
tion of ‘the law, thus profiting by what we have already 
learned. 

Voluntary submission of codes should be encouraged, 
but at the same time, if an industry fails voluntarily to 
agree within itself, unquestioned power must rest in the 
Government to establish in any event certain mimimum 
standards of fair competition in commerical practices, 
and ially adequate standards in labor relations. For 
example child labor must not be allowed to return; the 
fixing of minimum wages and maximum hours is prac- 
tical and necessary. 

The rights of employees freely to organize for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining should be fully protected. 

abl i ieere atone eoviek Maligiies 9k or 
s more i ies and pri- 
yaie pris Gxing within Weleariod muse nok. bo. citowed 


“No monopoly should be private.” But I submit that 
in the case of certain natural resources, such as coal, oil 
and gas, the people of the United States need Govern- 
ment supervision over these resources devised for the 
purpose of eliminating their waste and of their 
output and stabilizing employment in them, to end 

Continued on page 128 
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Should the Prevailing Wage Be Paid On 
Public Works Projects ? 


PRO “2 


by Hon. James J. Davis 
U. S. Senator, Pennsylvania, Republican 


* Senator Davis, an active labor union 
official before coming to the Senate, maintains that low 
pay on Government work forces low pay in private in- 
dustry. 


My own life experience, especially 
during the period I served as Secretary of Labor, has 
convinced me that in the community where the prevailing 
wage of the community was not paid on Government 
work the wage standards of that community were broken 
down. 

It is impossible to maintain two wage standards, the 
security standard and the prevailing standard. If a se- 
curity standard is adopted, it may soon become the pre- 
vailing wage. 

It is easy to organize the unernployed who are not 
thinking of wage standards so muca as they are methods 
whereby their families can be fed. The unemployed for- 
get for the time being what they are doing not only to 
their fellow workmen but to themselves as well. 
are breaking down the wages of their fellowmen, and 
they will ultimately find that they have bartered away 
their work for a pittance, the security wage. 

It is easy for a contractor to bring labor into a com- 
munity and by paying an insufficient wage make the im- 
ported labor thereby become a public charge. 

Many employers in private industry would use the 
security wage level as a club over their own workers and 
beat down the wage level to the security level. 

We will find that we get what we pay for. If the 
public-works laborer fecls that he is being cheated by 
being discriminated agaist, he will do some cheating 
himself. He is pretty likely to give the service he is paid 
for and no more; that is, ‘he is likely to take 3 hours to 
do 1 hour’s work. 

America demands a certain wage, Europe and Asia 
another. We must maintain a barrier in the form of pro- 
tective tariff in order to keep the low-wage standards of 
foreign countries from becoming the bo standards of 
American workers. We also know that foreign workers 
cheat because they are paid low wages just as we will 
find American workers will cheat if they are pressed 
down to a low-wage standard. 

It is not national economy to make a man work for 
what he feels is less money than he is worth and les. 
money than his fellow workers are receiving for exactly 
the same kind of work in private industry. 

Continued on next page 
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An explanation of the "Prevailing Wage 
Controversy" will be found on page 105 


Je- cON 


” Ne lon. Joheidl Budiead 


U. S. Senator, Alabama, Democrat 


% Senator Bankhead denies that a 
lower pay on Government work will affect private indus- 
try and says the payment of the prevailing wage would 
make relief work too costly. 


| necrer that I do not find myself 
in accord with the conclusions o i labor has 
reached as to the effect of the President’s program in 
applying what is known as the security wage in the 
$4,800,000,000 work program for the relief and the bet- 
terment of the unemployed who are now upon the direct 
relief rolls of the Government. 

The Committee on cee gave most careful 
consideration to the resolution and to all its as . We 
were in session for more than 2 weeks, and I think it 
may be safely stated that more time was given to the 
consideration of the question than to any o phase of 

measure, 

I reached the conclusioa, after the most careful con- 
sideration and deliberation, that the plan which is pro- 
posed by the President, which is known as the “security 
wage scale,” would have no injurious effect upon the 
prevailing wage scale; but, on the contrary, in my delib- 
erate judgment, the adoption of this program will have 
a tendency to strengthen and better the wage scale. 

The program of a security wage scale has been worked 
out upon the basis of a 6-hour day and a 5-day week, 
with an average wage scale for that length of time of 
work so as to give ie: aagocrer gpd an average of $50 a 
month to those wu e relief rolls, instead of $24, on 
the average, which they are now receiving. 

If we pay the prevailing wage scale, which is estimated 
to be around $100 a month, on an ave , we must in- 
crease the appropriation by more than $2,000,000,000 in 
order to continue this program over a year, as the ad- 
ministration contemplates doing, and that, of course, 
would result from staggering met and from doub- 
ling the amount paid out for each day, so that we 
would bring to a termination this program in 6 months, 
rather than have it continued for a year. 

I heard no really serious advocacy of increasing this 
appropriation by $2,300,000,000, as it is estimated would 
mespersvensy © ores paeperete Chit mea nem ot Oak 
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will be the situation? The workers on the projects, if the 
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It will be demoralizing to pay the security wage with 
thousands of unemployed outside every factory gate. The 
workers who have jobs will be pressed down to low levels 
under the threat of discharge unless they agree to accept 
a security standard. 

Prior to the passage of prevailing wage law, the Gov- 
ernment itself, in allowing contractors to pay low 
on Federal projects, did much to destroy the buying 
power of the country. Prior to passage of the prevailing 
wage law contractors used to bid on Federal projects. 
The bids were high enough to aliow contractors to pay 
the prevailing wage, but instead of doing so they scoured 
the country for cheap labor. In many instances the wage 
actually paid was 50 per cent of the prevailing wage. 
After the job is done many are left in the communities 
to become public charges. 


The prosperity of the country depends upon the welfare 
and the prosperity of labor. To strike a blow at the wel- 
fare of labor in the form of a threat to cut down the 
wage levels of the country is to deliver a blow at the 
very foundation of our national economy. 

If labor prospers, we have a healthy state; if labor is 
oppressed and placed on a substandard pittance, we will 
have suffering both social and economic. 


The Federal Government has a special responsibility 
toward helping to maintain wage levels in industry. When 
the Government cut salaries of Federal employees, indus- 
try followed suit and began wholesale wage cutting. Not 
only did industry cut wages, but so did other units of 
government—States, counties, and municipalities. 

If the Federal Government takes a step toward penal- 
izing workers with low standards of pay, we cannot hope 
to see industry taking a reverse stand and pay higher 
wages which would help restore purchasing power. The 
theory of recovery, we all agree, is that based on a resto- 
ration of purchasing power, and failure to adopt a pre- 
vailing-wage amendment is action directly against resto- 
ration of buying power of our people. 

The opponents of the prevailing wage are sincere in 
their belief that wages paid workers on public projects 
would be so low—that is, at a “security” wage level of 
$50 per month—that workers would be attracted into 
private industry instead of on public-works rolls; that is, 
provided, of course, that industry effects some sort of 
economic recovery. 

Just the reverse would be true. If the Government 
paid a low wage, business would soon force its standard 
down to that level. The aim of the administration of 
having industry attract workers would thereby be de- 
feated, because there would be no attraction. Security 
wages would become prevailing wages. 

There is not a bit of question in my mind that these 
10,000,000 idle men who are seeking work, crowding 
around factory gates, if the Government adopts this $50- 
a-month plan, will be asking their workers to work~for 
similar wages. Let not the Government move in the 
direction of destroying the buying power of the American 
people. Let us move in the direction of maintaining and 
upholding the standard of the American worker, for by 
— ~ we make ourselves prosperous.—Evxiracts, see 
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“prevailing wage” were paid, would work only 2% days 
a week, or 3 hours a day for S’days in the week. That, 
of course, would result in waste in the tong drawing out 
of the completion of a. It would greatly impair 
the contract system. It would prevent many contractors 
from taking contracts, with their overhead, with their 
machinery and their equipment standing idle for all of 
the week except 2%4 days, or working only 3 hours during 
those days when they were at work. 

The real, crucial question here is whether a security 
wage scale will bring down the prevailing wage scale in 
industry throughout the country. That is a subject to 
which we have given most careful thought, and it seems 
clear to me for many reasons that it cannot possibly have 
that effect. 

In the first place it is axiomatic that, with a growing 
demand for labor, with millions of men taken out of the 
labor pool, there can be no tendency to decrease wages 
in the normal lines of work. As the number of unem- 
ployed increases, the teridency toward a reduction in the 
wage scale natu develops and becomes accentuated. 
But when laborers me scarcer, when they are drawn 
into work, when they are taken out of the field of distress 
and dangerous competition, naturally the effect upon the 
wage scale is to tend to tighten it and strengthen it. 

So it seems to me clear that the stimulation of indus- 
try, the increased demand for employment in industry, 
will inevitably prevent any reduction in the prevailing 
wage scale. : 

That idea is thoroughly underwritten and ranteed 
by the Russell amendment to the joint resolution, which 
the committee adopted. It is there provided, as we know, 
that if there is any tendency toward, or if, in fact, there 
develops, any decrease in the wage scale anywhere in the 
country, it is the duty of the President to stop it and to 
put in prompt operation the prevailing wage scale on all 
this work. 

Many cf us recall that when the C. C. C. was put into 
operation there were predictions that the wages paid to 
the young men in the f a month, I believe— 
would result in a reduction in the iling wage scale. 
That condition did not develop. opinion upon that 
subject proved not to work out in practical operation. 

We also recall that it was predicted, when the economy 
act was passed, that it would have the effect of reducing 
the wage scale in industry. Figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor and presented to the committee proved 
that such a fear was unfounded, and that in fact since 
oo act oe nent a a constant 
and steady, though slow, increase in average wages 
paid under the iling wage scale. Under the Russell 
ment a. an beng ore a positive 
guaranty, th: prevailing wage scale not, as a 
~—" this program, be decreased—E-tracts, see 1, 
p. 128. 
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Would a Thirty-Hour Week Increase Employment? 


its status in Congress is found on page 107 


PRO 23 The provisions of the Black thirty-hour week bill and Je- CON 


by William Green 
President, American Federation of Labor 


*% President Green urges the 30-hour 
week as a means to absorb the unemployed, and maintain 
industrial stability. 


Our problem of cnniagieiilis must 
be solved. No other question of national policy, whether 
political, sacial or economic, must be permitted to obscure 
this major issue until it is definitely disposed of. It can 
be disposed of not through half measures but only 
through courageous and decisive action, jointly under- 
taken and carried to conclusion by government, manage- 
ment and labor. 

The 11 million — do not represent the whole 
of the vast numbers who are affected by unemployment 
and its consequences. The failure of our industrial sys- 
tem to provide jos for these 11 million throws on public 
relief some 18 million persons and the number is growing 
larger. Support of this army of those denied an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, cannot be continued indefinitely. 
While the moral degradation of the dole is sapping the 
sources of individual initiative and the enterprise of these 
millions of Americans, public credit is being drained by 
the unsupportable load of unproductive expenditures. 

Our economic organism cannot function normally as 
long as such a substantial portion of the body remains 
totally paralyzed. The disease is too dangerous and too 
widespread to be treated merely with palliatives and 
anaesthetics. It must be cured. 

The cure proposed by the American Federation of 
Labor is the adoption of a work-week which will absorb 
the unemployed, assuring the maintenance 
of their incomes at pation: evels. The proposal rests 
on two fundamental principles: First, that genuine recov- 
ery is impossible unless achieved through the normal 
channels of production; and, second, that industrial 
stability can be realized through a broad stabiliza- 
tion of employment and the assurance of purchasing 
power adequate to initiate and sustain increased produc- 
tion of wealth. 

Recovery and reform cannot be rated. Unbalance 
in our economic system is of such a degree that automatic 
recovery is impossible. Thirty hours is both a reform 
and a recovery proposal. 

Founded upon these principles, the es week 
program will achieve the following results 


(1) Through the shortening of hours to —_ per 


week, it will bring wage-earners now without 
our normal business organization; 


(2) Through maintaining existing earnings, and plac- 
Continued on next page 
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- ‘by Neil Carothers 


Profesor of Economics, Lehigh University 


* Professor Carothers argues that the 
adoption of a 30-hour week will defeat its purpose and 
lower the standard of living by reducing production. 


Tue present government of this 
country is strangely like the man in the hospital who was 
asked by the doctor why he had jumped through the 
plate-glass window. He replied through his bandages 
that he could not remember, but it had seemed like a good 
idea at the time. Uncle Sam is iug a chronic win- 
dow jumper, and the official explanation that it looked 
ee idea at the time is beginning to resound over 


During this session of Congress there is going to be a 
violent, organized political effort to force this nation to 
jump through ano late-glass window. This time it 
is the 3()-hour week. the discussion of the measure will 
be protracted. There will be much oratory about social 
justice, about removing the burden of toil from the 
masses, about human life being more sacred than profits. 
And not one word of this will have the remotest connec- 
tion with the proposal for a legal 30-hour week. The 
thought occurs that the men in Congress who really have 
the nation’s welfare at heart might be interested in a very 
brief and simple statement of the economic facts about 
this proposal. 


major ion on the delicate industrial body is per- 
seroeed by Ca Congress. But scientific analysis, the history 
of economic practice and plain common sense unite to 

give the economist a certain opinion about this project of 
the 30-hour week. 


Let us start with some very elementary economics, such 
as we insist that our college students shall learn 


ity, minerals 

the capi i which the nation has crea‘ed, in the 
form of buildings, machines and of many kinds. 

, thirdly, there is the labor of its people. These three 
rod see Out of th casinos ole 
productive enterprise. of the uct 0 [alent 
combination the living of the returns 
to labor, to the owners of capital to the owners of 
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ing effective purchasing power in the hands of those who 
have been deprived of incomes through unemployment, 
it will increase total purchasing power; 

(3) By releasing a tremendous volume of pent-up con- 
sumers’ demand, it will stimulate industrial production 
in business activity ; 

(4) By giving unemployed workers jobs in our normal 
industries and by seca for wage maintenance, it 
will give the wage-earners that security which they now 
lack ; 

(5) By stimulating normal business activity, it will 
release the flow of credit in private business from the 
normal consumer, who constitutes the ultimate source of 
credit ; 

(6) It will provide material means for higher standards 
of living for the American people and make effective new 
and widespread demand for goods and services. 

The failure on the part of private industries to achieve 
a substantial reduction in unemployment brings out the 
full import of the grave national emergency underlying 
the present situation. Our proposal is designed to meet 
this emergency situation. 

The opposition to 30 hours follows historical precedent. 
People who oppose the 30-hour week on the claim that 
a reduction in hours of work will mean a great decrease 
in the volume of production, are repeating arguments 
which were made one hundred years ago against the 
establishment of the 10-hour day, and fifty years ago 
against the 8-hour day. These arguments were made and 
are now made on the assumption of a static society—an 
assumption which is false, as a glance at history will show. 
For more than a hundred years there has been a move- 
ment in this country for a shorter work week. The fight 
for the 30-hour week is the present phase of this century- 
old movement. 

Reductions in hours of work, either by legislative, 
administrative or voluntary action, have been put into 
practice in a number of countries as a measure designed 
to reduce unemployment or to keep pace with technical 
progress to make it possible for workers to share in its 
benefits. 

Australia, Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
France and numerous smaller countries have acted to 
reduce hours of work through legislative action. The 
general effect has been to spread the available employ- 
ment and purchasing power among a larger number of 
workers. In 2 number of countries, such as the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, administrative action has been 
taken, with marked success to restrict overtime permits 
or exemptions during the period of emergency. 

The Report of the Director to the International Labour 
Office, covering the year 1933, states that the direction in 
all countries surveyed is aol definitely toward regulation 
of hours of work, not only as a temporary alleviation for 
depression conditions, but as a necessary measure for 
controlling our modern industrial system so that it may 
best contribute to our economic as well as social welfare. 

There are two ways in which to judge the social import 
of the thirty-hour week: First, its effect as a remedy for 
the greatest social evil we have ever known—the unem- 

Continued on next page 
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land. If the total product is large, the standard of living 
is high. Wages come out of this product. There is no 
other source. 

The shares of the product that go to the three partners 
are determined by very complex forces, but in general 
they are determined by the relative scarcity of the three 
factors. If land is very scarce and labor is very plentiful 
as in Ireland, rents are very high, relatively. In China 
there is much land but the number of: laborers is enor- 
mous, and the scarcity of capital makes the total product 
small. The Chinese hordes have a living standard that 
we would consider unfit for animals. In any event, the 
share of labor is set by automatic forces of nature. It 
cannot be increased by greater total production 


except 
relative to the number of laborers. Imagine our economic 


planners taking over China, where men work 12 hours 
a ee eee Bow, ae ing up an 
N. R. A. with a 40-hour work and a wage of 50 cents 
an hour! 

With a given set-up of land, labor and capital, as in 
America, the wage level and the standard of living depend 
on the utilization of these three factors. Whatever re- 
duces the productivity of any one of them reduces the 
eee and reduces wages. That is ali there is to it. 

ou can solemnly — fool theories, you can talk 
glibly about “sharing work,” you can believe in im- 
practical schemes for “absorbing the unem; ”; but 
this cold fact still stares you in the face. It has been a 
fact a long time. The Roman Empire colla when 
militarism absorbed too much industrial labor. The 
medieval guild system blew up when the honest burgeo- 
masters established their own N. R. A. and restricted 
production and employment. 

It is this simple fact that the defenders of A. A. A. 
have found so embarrassing. There may have been some 
justification for giving the farmers a , but the propo- 
sition that you can help the country by ee a 
duction defies economics. It is a devastating thought that 
the fearful costs of relief are partly due to the artificial 
reduction of foodstuffs. It is this simple fact about pro- 
duction that puts to rout the whole crowd of amateur 
economists who have been misleading government end 
labor with talk about “overproduction” and “defective 
consumer power” and an “era of plenty.” It is a reflec- 
tion on journalism in America that the findings of two 
excellent books recently published by the er In- 
stitution should have created widespread editorial sur- 
prise. These two books merely demonstrated statistically 
what economists have been teaching for years. It is this 
simple fact of economics that made technocracy so 
ridiculous. 

The fundamental truth that you cannot help labor by 
reducing production is the basic fact in this 30-hour 
week matter. If the average work week in normal times 
is 44 hours, then the national dividend is cope the prod- 
uct of 44 hours of labor ied to our lund and capital. 
Cut this work week to 22 hours and you a 
American standard of living. Cut it again to 11 
and our civilization disappears. Cut it once more to 534 
hours, and death sweeps away the population. But you 
say, this is a proposal to cut to 30 hours. Exactly. It 

Continued on next page 
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ployment of millions of our population, and the inevitable 
degeneration of those millions from unemployed to un- 
employable if unemployment is prolonged. Second, its 
more positive effect as a means of giving the people of 
this country the kind of life to which any human being 
has a right. 

Our immediate problem is to provide work. Desperate 
social illnesses must be met not by mere palliatives, but 
correctives comparable to the need. The thirty-hour w 
will put millions of men and women to work; it will 
restore the self-respect of those men and women; it will 
give them confidence in themselves, in their future and 
in their country; it will fulfill the original purpose of 
the National Recovery Program. 

This does not mean that the 30-hour week is merely 
a gigantic share-the-work movement. As such, it would 
lose its fundamental value as a recovery and a reform 
measure. Wages and hours of work must be fixed at the 
same time, one in relation to the other. The 30-hour 
week presupposes that earnings will be maintained at 
their present weekly, monthly, or yearly level, despite 
the reduction in hours. The workers mi 3t not be asked 
to continue to bear the burden of unemployment. Nor 
must the 30-hour bill be looked upon as only a relief 
measure. It seeks more equitable distribution of income. 
It is a plan to bring about basic readjustments in our 
social and economic order. 

With the increased leisure which would come with the 
adoption of the 30-hour week, and with the increased 
purchasing power which would come from the mainte- 
nance of earnings, the workers would have time and 
money to function as consumers of the products of 
industry. 

Reduction in’ the hours of work means that less time 
will be lost because of sickness, accidents and fatigue. 
There is ample evidence that as hours of work increase, 
both the severity and the frequency of industrial acci- 
dents increase. Increased leisure means increased Ge- 
mand for education and for recreation; it means that 
workers have time and opportunity to learn one job, or 
even more than one, so that they are protected in their 
working life as they can never be while they are unskilled. 
Reduction in the hours of work will give millions of 

ple an opportunity to make up, in some measure, the 
osses they have suffered through the depression—losses 
in education, in recreation, in training, in living. 

Insecurity of employment has grown enormously in 
the past thirty years, with the introduction and develop- 
ment of mass production in industry. This insecurity 
has been further increased by the depression. The rate 
of labor turnover went up very rapidly in post-war, as 
compared with pre-war years. In one major industry, 
that of the manufacture of Breer Rene was one of 

eater fluctuation in employment any year since 
¥o23. Instability and uncertainty of employment have 
social and economic implications of the gravest conse- 
quence. Socially and economically our nation would be 
better off if employment were stabilized and workers 
given a feeling of security in their work and in their 
income. The adoption of a shorter work week for all 
industry would go a long way toward bringing about 
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will have the same starvation tendency, but it will not go 
quite so far. 

We could drop the discussion at this point. But the 
matter does justify some refined analysis. The hours of 
labor ds sapchaaient indisire 50 rs ago were 60 hours 
a week. A hundred years ago rers who talked of a 
futhre 10-hour day were regarded as dangerous radicals. 
In the earlier times men worked from sun-up to sun- 
down. One of the glorious facts of American history is 
the slow but relentless reduction in the hours of A 
There is no economic historian whose heart has not been 
stirred in pity by the annals of the child, woman and man 
workers in time of Robert Owen. 

What has caused this blessed improvement? It was 
not the kind-heartedness of capitalists. As a class capi- 
talists have been quite as blind to economic truth as labor 
leaders. <A vice president of the United States Steel 
c- years age stated that the 12-hour day then prevalent 

ie men old at 40. But Judge Gary — that the 
steel industry could not afford to reduce hours. It was 
not the labor unions. The hours of labor were going 
down steadily for 50 years before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was born and they have gone down rapidly 
in wholly unorganized lines. It was not legislation. 
There has never been in American history any general 
law reducing the hours of labor in private industry and 
there has been no Government pressure until N. A’s 
blind excursion into the field. 

It was the operation of economic forces that reduced 
the hours of labor. The most striking feature of our 
modern capital equipment is its aii but unbelievable pro- 
ductivity. The power loom and steam engine of the New 

of a century ago were ludicrously inefficient, 
but they so surpassed hand work that they built cities 
in a generation. This productivity of capital has been 
an accelerating marvel. And with every increase in out- 
put the nation has had a choice to make. It could take 
this increased production in a higher standard of living, 
or in increase of population, or in shorter hours. This 
nation divided it among all three. It developed a stand- 
ard of living that is the envy of other peoples. By an 
extraordinary birth rate and a reckless immigration policy 
it had a population growth unknown before. And steadily, 
in all lines, it reduced the hours of labor. 

But this choice among three options is not accidental 
nor arbitrary. In the absence of Government interference 
or labor union monopoly, the choice is itself determined 
by immutable economic forces. This involves some 
rather tricky economic analysis, and it may well be that 
the legislator who has the power of life and death over 
American industry will not care to weary his mind with 
such tedious reasoning. But here it is, none the less. 

The inevitable tendency of capitalistic production is to 
substitute machi for man power. The pick becomes 
ie a ee “sar bablalbentnaBadis. onge fl 

e packing t, the bookkeeper gives way to book- 

i eee. le uae ever oe 
more complicated to run at higher speed. strain 
- long-sustained labor on delicate and fast ing ma- 
chines runs rapidly into dimini: oe returns. Long 
begin to a slipshod work, mistakes, accidents, 
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industrial stability. With the establishment of the 30- 
hour week it would become impossible for an industry 
to crowd its year’s production into a working season of 
a few weeks by working long hours only to lay off thou- 
sands of men for community support until the next pro- 
duction season. The 30-hour week will force industry 
to plan as it has not done in the past. Industry will meet 
the challenge. To assume that we are at the end of 
improvements in techniques and equipment is to assume 
that there has been a fundamental change in the-very 
nature of American genius. There are no facts upon 
which to base such an assumption. 

Critics of the 30-hour week have argued that this 
measure would reduce the purchasing power of the 
farmer as a result of increased prices of industrial com- 
modities. What, in reality, will be the effect of our pro- 
posal upon the farmer? 

It is true that during the depression prices of farm 
products declined more than the prices of industrial com- 
modities. We find, however, that since the prices of 
both farm and industrial products reached their low point 
in the spring of 1933, agricultural prices have advanced 
three times as fast as industrial prices. During the recent 
years large masses of workers deprived of their former 
jobs have drifted from industrial centers into the coun- 
try hoping to obtain livelihood from farming or agricul- 
tural work. In order to sustain themselves under the 
existing conditions these men were forced to make inroads 
into the farmer’s share of income and, by competing with 
the latter, they helped to further depress agricultural 
markets. The farmer will greatly benefit by the absorp- 
tion of this surplus group into the channels of employ- 
ment to which it properly belongs. 

Briefly, the farmer will derive the following advan- 
tages from the proposed program: 

1. Stabilized employment for the entire industrial pop- 
ulation will provide him with a steady market for his 
crops, meats and other produce ; 

2. Industrial demand for such agricultural materials 
as cotton and wool will be also stabilized ; 

3. Expanded consumer demand will sustain agricul- 
tural prices obviating the need for artificial price controls ; 

4. Greatly increased volume of production resulting 
from reemployment will keep low the prices of industrial 
products thus making manufactured goods more acces- 
sible to the farmer; : 


5. Reemployment of millions who are now jobless will 
increase our national income and restoration of economic 
balance will permit the farmer * share in this increase ; 


6. Return of the surplus fara population to a payroll 
status will improve the econo: iic position of those per- 
manently attached to agricy’  <e. 


It has been argued tha: .- :doption of our proposal 
would curb production ai. «viard, rather than’ hasten, 
economic recovery. In major manufacturing industries, 
wages make up a relatively small share of the cost of 
production. In the Iron and Steel Industry, for example, 
by comparing the value of the product with elements of 
cost, we find that in 1933, wages constituted 19.9 per 
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irregularity of output, a rapid turn-over of labor and a 
tortured labor force. All these cost money, The last 
hour in 10 costs the employer more than hé gets from 
operation. - 

The familiar argument of labor that reducing hours 
increases the total output is, in general, not true. It may 
be truie in very rare cases. If it were true gene: the 
employers would find it out before the laborers. t 
is true is that in the case of uneconomically long hours 
the last hour may mean an actual loss to employer. 
He can actually afford to reduce hours without reduci 
the total pay. Thus we find a resistless tendency to 
shorter hours in highly skilled trades, in machine work 
and in many lines of “white colar” labor involving con- 
tinuous mental exertion. This is the economic reason 
why the typesetter, the electrician, the highly skilled auto- 
mobile worker, the telegraph operator and many other 
types of workers enjoy a short work day. 

This again explains a sad paradox of life. Those 
workers who have the shortest hours and work under the 
most attractive conditions receive much the highest 
wages. They are the most highly skilled, they work on 
the most productive equipment and they are beneficiaries 
of this principle of production by machines. It is the 
introduction of machines, so much resented by labor and 
so greatly deplored by the magazine economists, that has 
given American factory labor the eight-hour day. 

Unhappily, this beneficent force works but slowly in 
other fields of labor. In vast areas of wage-work, dimin- 
ishing returns from long hours are not reached quickly. 
This is especially true of the cruder types of manual 
labor and of some of “white-collar” work. In such 
work as ditch digging or retail selling or dish washing 
or cotton picking, the point of diminishing returns is 
reached only when physical exhaustion becomes a factor 
or the excessive length of hours results in deliberate 
slowing of the rate of work. 

Even in certain types of machine operation simplicity 
of work may mean that long hours pay the a. and 
the employee more than short hours. In all such cases 
there is no automatic economic tendency to reduce hours. 
This explains the sad fact that the poorest paid work the 
longest hours. It tells us why it has been necessary to 
restrict the hours of women and child workers. It ex- 
plains why hours have been lowered in mariy lines only 
after bitter strife. It explains why collective bargai ing 
has in general been absent where it was most needed an 
most militant and grasping where it was not required. 

But the grim conciusion of it all is this: No matter 
where the point of diminishing returns is found, whether 
at a nine-hour day or a 12-hour day, any reduction below 
that level cuts down production and lowers wages. This 
is not a pleasant fact, but it is a fact. The “stretchout” 
system is an inexcusable thing, but it is the natural result 
of an N. RS. Oe Oe eee ee 
let industry survive. arbitrarily ually re- 
duce hours in all fields of indust =; i 
ee level you slow! 

an wage 
bases and lower hours vi 
and put its workers in the 
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cent or about one-fifth of the value of the product. This 
compares with the average for the decade, Pozi. 1931, of 
21.5 per cent. In Automobile Manufacturing, 13.5 per 

cent of the value of the product went to wages in 1933. 
In this industry, as in a number of other mass production 


industries, the share of wages in the value of the product . 


has substantially declined from the pre-depression levels. 

If we take the share of wages in the total value of the 
product at 16.7 per cent it is evident that a 20 per cent 
increase in the industry’s wage bill would_result in only 
a 3.3 per cent increase in the price of the product. In 
this case, the incentive to greater production in the form 
of eee no dame power is more than six times as 
great as rrent—the 3.3 per cent increase in price. 
Of ome in practice this relatively small deterrent is 


apt to be even smaller, for much of it will be absorbed by. 


the reduction in the per unit cost of production incident 
to the increase in the volume of output. While this is 
of necessity a generalized illustration, it suggests the 
broad implications of the problem as it exists in every 
modern machine industry. To say that the shortening 
of hours of work is bound to curtail production because 
of the inevitable price increases, is to apply medieval 
economics to the most highly developed industrial system 
in the world. 

By undertaking ‘the 30-hour week program, American 
business will make the safest possible investment—an 
investment in the productive capacity of American citi- 
zens, 

There is nothing new in a proposal for national invest- 
ment to meet an emergency. 

Since the birth of the American Republic every national 
emergency threatesing the welfare of our people has 
been met. In the face of the gravest economic emergency 
the nation has eye: experienced, there is certainly every 
justification in calling wu American business to make 
another investment which calls for expenditure of funds 
to revive and expand our own profitabl: economic activ- 
ity, to make possible the resumption of our advance 
toward greater material well-being. 

Experience during the nineteenth century shows that 
technological improvements created an additional demand 
for labor. The rapid increase in ulation 
the last century was accom by improvements in 
the general standard of living. This was due to the 
appearance of new productive possibilities, to the growth 
of railroad transportation, to the opening of new terri- 
tories for industrial and trade activity. All these ten- 
dencies resulted in the creation of new demands which 
ran far ahead of the available productive capacity. 

While these basic tendencies continued during the post- 
~ iod, their course was diverted to new channels. 

solid wail of ae our 
ucts to non-industrial countries. Other foreign mar- 
were also eliminated. Industrial expansion was 


checked. 
In this new situation the persistent and more rapid 
increase of technical improvements began to produce 
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The President recently, by executive order, reduced the 
hours of work in certain textile manufactures from the 
code level, already much below the competitive depres- 
sion level, to 36 hours. That this executive action was 
dictated by. the highest motive goes without sa 
whether it is good economics is another question. e 
industry concerned is fighting the order to the last ditch, 
and,the summary dismissal of the whole code authori 
indicates what the actual administrators of the code thi 
of the measure. 

This gives rise to one of the unsolved problems of life. 
A part of our labor force is pitifully inefficient through 
physical, mental, moral or educational defects. From 
these come the sorry victims of our competitive system. 
Here we find the sweatshop worker, the restaurant 
worker on an 84-hour week, some women employes and 
handworkers of many kinds. Arbitrary reduction of their 
hours throws these workers on relief. 

How far society should go in restricting the hours of 
such workers is a social question that distresses econo- 
mists, however assured politicians may be. In the long 
run economic history shows that it is wiser to restrict 
hours in these fields at. least to that point where the work- 
ers are not victims of éxhaustion and are not deprived of 
opportunity for decent home life and recreation. It is 
better for society to face higher costs for goods than in- 
creasing charity burdens, eventual solution of this 
problem is simple, but its discussion is not within the 
province of this article. 

At the other end of the scale are the efficient, capable, 
high-wage, short-hour workers. This writer hesitates to 
enter upon a ion of the question of the proper 
length of the work week. He may be wrong. But it is 
his sincere judgment that in no major industry whatever 
is there any economic or social justification of a shorter 
work day than t hours or a ‘shorter work week than 
five and one-hali days. This is the standard 44-hour 
week. A general reduction below this level means higher 
costs and lower wages throughout otr civilization. 

It is my belief that those codes that reduced hours to 
40 or less have been injurious to labor and have increased 
unemployment. The application of the actual wage and 
hour levels of the President’s unemployment agreement 
to all labor in this country would have reduced industry 
to chaos. Any person conversant with the actual condi- 

tion of labor in the building trades and in the anthracite 
iadears knows what uneconomic and hours can 
pagpeet Cig tert ar ae aoc analber yg Pe 
groups. 


A special factor makes radical reduction of hours 
iinet tae us. As we mechanize our in- 


dustry the capital equipment becomes 


expensive. Arbitrary shortening 
ducrs the working life of this machinery increases the 
verhead cost the depreciation ratio. In- 
creasing the number of ts is not a satisfactory solu- 


tion in case, and it is not even possible in many cases. 
For ny concern, shortening hours means a plant idle 

so long costs will wipe out returns from sales. 
All this tedious economics is essential for an under- 
Continued om next page 
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unemployment. The emphasis of production was shifted 
to the building of new capital equipment, reducing the 
relative supply of consumers g k 

These broad dislocations in economic trends which re- 
sulted in the present depression have placed the problem 
of unemployment in a new aspect. The practicability of 
the 30-hour work week cannot be conclusively proved by 
the statistical method, because it involves the readjust- 
ment of producing forces and results which cannot be 
accurately known in advance. Fundamentally, the prob- 
lem is that of management of dynamic forces. It involves 
getting the cooperation of employers and workers for 
putting our production facilities into operation at high 
profitable levels. The statistical data I have presented, 
interpret economic trends and sustain our assumptions. 
There is proof that general cooperation can create jobs 
by reducing hours and increasing total purchasing power. 
Under the President’s Recovery P: in the period 
beginning with July and culminating in October, 1933, 
more than a million and a half went back to work due 
to a 5-hour reduction in the work-week and payrolls in- 
creased 11.3 per cent. This period of cooperation lifted 
production 19 per cent the following spring. In that 
period business men were willing to accept leadership 
and cooperation with the Administration, but as soon as 
the shadow of economic collapse lightened, business was 
unwilling to follow the objectives—reduction of unem- 

loyment and increase in consumer purchasing power. 
The forces of production can be geared to these objec- 
tives—in fact, they must be geared to them if our machine 
age is to mean an economy of comfort and plenty for all, 
instead of revolution. e can no longer wait for auto- 
matic functioning of economic forces to restore normal 
balance and eliminate unemployment. We can no longer 
escape from domestic maladjustments by finding new 
foreign markets. The problem of unemployment must 
be solved within our economic oo through the crea- 
tion of such a new synthesis of economic relationships 
as is contemplated by the 30-hour week proposal. 

Until rigid limitation of hours of work has been 
brought about, we can never expect to effect a maximum 
of reemployment. Under the National Recovery Admin- 
istration codes, in many cases, the pri pu of the 
forty-hour maximum week generally adopted bas been 
defeated through exemptions and averaging provisions 
which have permitted such flexibility that no reemploy- 
ment could be effected even in periods of increased pro- 
duction. However, widespread operations under sched- 
ules ranging from thirty to forty hours per week and from 
six to eight hours per day have already furnished conclu- 
sive evidence that operation under a more limited schedule 
of fixed maximum hours is entirely feasible. Under the 
proposed schedule of hours, planning and management are 
a requirement of paramount im 

Furthermore, the six-hour shift has already been put 
into effect with highly favorable results in a number of 
plants. In the light of this, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that average weekly hours of work in October, 1934 
for manuf; ing industries, as es by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, were only 34.5. Many industries 
showed a weekly average below thirty hours. 
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standing of the proposed 30-hour week law. In April, 
1933, the Senate the Blach-Connery bill by a 
majority of 50 to 33. The Senate had passed’a similar 
bill at an earlier session. This time it apparently esca 
passage in the House only because the administration 
devised the N. R. A. and insisted that the bill should give 
way to the more elaborate plan. Its passage had been 
held up temporarily by discussion of the necessity of 
— imports made in countries of longer working 
ours. 

A careless nation considers this measure a proposal to 
establish a universal 30-hour week. It does nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, the measure intends to give a 
very small and relatively prosperous minority of labor 
special advantage. It is class legislation for the benefit of 
a small group of workers at the expense of all the rest. 


The bill passed by the Senate a year ago prohibits inter- 
state commerce.in commodities produced in plants em- 
ploying workers more than six hours a day for five days 
a week, There are 50,000,000 persons gainfully employed 
in labor or business or the professions in this co . 
This bill would apply almost exclusively to workers in 
mills and shops. It might be made to include workers in 
mines, quarries and forests, but a large proportion of 
these workers have piece-work or seasonal arrangements 
that would make the application of the law impracticable. 


The group primarily affected would be the workers in 
plants, factories, mills and shops in industries primarily 
of the manufacturing class. The number of such workers 
at this time is 6,000,000, and of these a great many are 
employed by concerns doing no interstate business. With 
some admitted exceptions, this group is made up of pro- 
ductive and well paid workers. In the midst of the most 

itiful unemployment and distress this group last Septem- 
Hen’ earned an average wage of just under 60 cents an 
ur, 


But note a@ far more extraordinary fact. This entire 
group averaged only 33 hours of work a week in Septem- 
ber. One year earlier they average 36 hours, and 15 
months earlier they average 424 hours, The prolonged 

ression, the general s tion in the capital 

industries, the part-time operation of plants, the exten- 
sion of the share-the-work _ and the N. R. A. have 
brought the hours down to 33. If a rigid 30-hour week 

d be imposed on the whole group it would require 
only 11 per cent more of the total now em : At the 
most it would take 700,000 from the unem; ranks. 
There are som-thing between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000. 
In practice it might not add half of this 700,000. The 
inevitable result would be a rapid increase in costs of 
ope. a declining market and reduced production. 

ow much unemployment would result is uncertain, 

What, then, is the real objective of this scheme for the 
30-hour week? Its proponents have — hazy ideas of 
the economic forces involved. Some of them honestly 
believe that it will “spread work” and relieve unem 
ment. Some honestly believe that the icati 
30-hour week to interstate industry i 
terious way force its adoption for ail labor. The 
can Federation of Labor, whose economic 

Continued on 
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If the principal problem with which management is con- 
cerned is the feasibility of operating on a six-hour shift, 
full consideration should be given to cases where this shift 
has already been tried and found to be successful. A 
report from the Kellogg Company, as to the results which 


they obtained after 6 months’ experience with the six-hour ° 


day, shows that increased output and Jower unit costs 
resulted from the change from an eight to a six-hour day 
with an accompanying increase in wa In some in- 
stances, virtually as much production is obtained in six 
hours as was formerly obtained in eight. In flour mills in 
Buffalo, the schedule has been reduced to a six-hour shift 
basis. As a result of collective bargaining agreements on 
an industry-wide basis, five-day week and six-hour day 
have become standard in the Elevator Construction 
Industry. 

In processes which run continuously five days per week, 
a change from three eight-hour shifts to four six-hour 
shifts certainly does not present an insuperable problem. 
Where a continuous process is operated seven days a 
week, there may be floating crews with work so distributed 
between these crews that each of them will obtain their 
weekly schedule of work. 


It has teen shown above that although industry is now 
operating on a nominal maximum week of forty hours, 
operaiions are far below that level. A schedule of four 
eight-hou days can be readily modified to a schedule of 
five six-hour days. It is significant that average hours in 
October, 1934 equalled or exceeded forty per week in 
only the f.llowing manufacturing industries: Electric rail- 
road repzir shops, 41.4; slaughtering and meat packing, 
41.0; ice :ream, 43.3; cottonseed oil, cake and meal, 47.7. 
Three of these industries have been completely exempted 
from codification up to the present time. In these isolated 
cases, whure the long work week now prevails, there must 
be fundamental adjustments in policies of operation. Cer- 
tainly those industries that have not already taken their 
first step in the shortening of the work week under the 
National Recovery Administration, cannot be exempted 
from the step which is found necessary for all industry at 
the present time. 

The practical problem of instituting the thirty-hour 
week is not the reduction of ing schedules from 
forty hours per week and eight hours per day to thirty 
hours per week and six hours per day, but, for manufac- 
turing industries, a reduction from an average work 
week of 34.5 hours to an actual maximum work week 
of thi hours, with the six-hour shift—E-xtracts, see 
2, p. 128. 
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usually of a sound character, believes that it will do much 
to relieve unemployment. At the annual meeting of the 
Federation this year a unanimous vote indorsed the bill 
and the Federation is now pushing its passage. 

But consciously or unconsciously, the objective of the 


measure ig an increase in wages by law. d ion 
is coming to an end. Normal times are ahead. If in this 
time of muddled economics and thoughtless legislation a 


legal 30-hour week can be jammed through fastened 
on industry, it will have little effect now but will have a 
profound consequence later. When prosperity returns, 
a starved consumer demand will avidly absorb a large 
increase in manufactures. The abnormal restriction will 
create a tremendous demand for skilled labor. This labor 
is limited in supply. A scarcity value will be created. 
Wages will soar. 

When the 30-hour law has created a shortage of skilled 
labor, workers will put in one or two hours of overtime 
at extra pay. The six-hour day will become an eight- 
hour day at wages at least one-third higher than the 
present return for eight hours. Noktody expects to work 
only 30 hours under any law. What is hoped for is pay 
for six hours equal to present pay, with pay and a half 
for two more hours. This is an t ambition, but 
it is not a pretty thing to force by law. The World War 
created temporarily a similar condition, and wages of $25 
a day were not unknown. 

The real. objective of the 30-hour week is to create by 
law a special advantage for a special minority group of 
workers. It would be at the expense of the consumer, 
all other laborers and of the standard of living of the 
country. Just incidentally, it will injure the workers 
themselves in the end. © monopoly will exist for a 
time, at the expense of the country, but it will collapse. 
The excessive costs engendered will inevitably react on 
manufacturers in interstate trade. They will be hurt by 
local and foreign competition. 


The industries themselves will be driven to frantic 
efforts to substitute machines for men, and will succeed 
in many lines. In the end many of the beneficiaries of 
such a law will join the ranks of the unemployed. This 
writer's jpathies are with the unorganized, overworked 
and poorly paid. He would like to see definite measures 
to aid the poor devil who washes dishes in a restaurant 
60 hours a week, the scrubwoman on her knees, the over- 
prairie ee the erie We tacos a tee = 
day long. He no sym ‘or legislation for the 
benefit of a-special class, or for a Senate that passes it— 
Extracts, see 3, p. 128. 
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Should the Wagner Collective Bargaining 


Proposal be Adopted ? 


PRO “D 


by John L. Lewis 


President, United Mine Workers of America 


‘% Mr. Lewis a-gues that the right to 
collectit- bargaining is constantly :vaded by the mainte- 
nance of company unions. 


Tue right of organization and col- 
lective bargaining is now understood by all industria] 
workers, but the continuai denial of that right and its 
evasions by company unions is creating unrest and will 
breed revolt among the workers in industry, apart from 
any question of wages. This is especially true in view 
of the fact that the Government, through legislation, is 
encouraging organization of industry. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act encourages the 
organization of trade associations, groups of employers, 
and employers’ associations of all charactae, Employers 
and industries are the beneficiaries of that act; they are 
thus enabled to do under the National “Recovery Act what 
they were formerly not able to de in the formation of 
these associations, and in the definition of trade practices 
and the formation of selling pools and agencies, because 
of the provisions of the anti-trust laws with which for- 
merly they would have come in mere or less conflict. 

If the Government is to encourage organization upon 
the part of employers who primarily are more able to 
protect themselves than are the workers, then it does seem 
to be entirely logical for the Government at least to give 
the workers the necessary degree of protection in the 
formation of their own voluntary forms of trade unions. 

The bill introduced by Senator Wagner does not pre- 
sume to make the Government a party to the formation 
of unions of the workers but it does undertake to protect 
the workers in the formation of such unions if they elect 
to take that action. 

The Industrial Recovery Act has been taken by the 
employers and by the leaders in industry to that 
they are free to take advantage of all of its provisions in 
favor cf industry and finance and also free to deny to 
the workers any privileges that they may esteem to be 
due them by the enactment of that legislation by Congress. 

In the policy of forming company unions the employ- 
ers undertake to deprive labor of the rights to be 
sented in any broad or any national way by representatives 
whom tliey may elect to employ. The constitution of the 
average company union provides that the workers are not 
free to elect representatives except those employed in the 
plant of such company. The workers are deprived of the 
Continued on mext page 
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The Wagner Labor Disputes Bill Proposes to Abolish Company 
Unions to Insure Collective Bargaining by Trade Unions Only 





Je- con 


by the National Association 


of Manufacturers 


*% The Manufacturers’ Association 
argues that collective bargaining by company unions is 
sound in theory and practice. 


Tue American Federation of Labor, 
at its 1934 San Francisco Convention, says that so-called 
“Company Unions must be destroyed.” It demands that 
the government act for it—it even places itself above the 
government, attempting to dictate to it, and refusing to 
be responsible to any government agency for its own ac- 
tions, although seeking to control the actions of both em- 
ployers and independent workers. 

The American Federation of Labor in demanding the 
destruction of Works Councils places itself squarely in 

ition to the position taken by President Roosevelt. 
7 he latter, in*his statement settling the Automobile Strike, 
declared March 25th: 

“The government makes it clear that it favors no par- 
ticular union or particular form of employee organiza- 
tion or representation.” 

The Works Council is a form of collective bargaining. 
But in considering the extent and merits of collective 
bargaining, it is most unwise to completely neglect con- 
sideration of the existence and merits of individual bar- 
gaining as a’ method of relationship between employers 
and employees. ‘There may be many situations in which 
individual bargaining between the parties is the best 
method of providing fair and satisfactory treatment to 
all concerned. : 


“collective bargaining”? This 
ing between employers and em- 


What do we mean 
term implies group d 


ployees. 

Sacked ie be direct by a group of workers, or 
it may. be rove hoc resentatives. In 
either event, it may be informal in racter, existing 


_only when the group believes there is a necessity of joint 
character 


mea or it may be of Pai formal 
providing for i een an er and 
Pesci sale optics of his ae. 
Formal group bargaining may be through trade unions. 
It must be understood that the clearly ultimate 
of Mace aus CMa ts clcesl chip. he ee 
power c ago as 
1890 the American Federation of Labor Convention de- 
clared that it is inconsistent for union men to work with 
non-union men. The majority of unions forbid their 
Continued on next page 
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opportunity of availing themselves of skilled counsel in 
the form of economists, representatives of national labor 
organizations, attorneys, or any other agents if they are 
not employed in the plant. e¢ employers attempt to 
localize the growth, formation and administration of so- 
called “labor unions” in this precise fashion while, at the 
same time, reserving the right and the privilege in their 
own forms of organization to hire the best talent available 


in our country for the presentation of their viewpoint to - 


the public press, in wage negotiations, or in any of the 
councils of the nation. : 

What was the formula for organizing the company 
unions in one of the plants of the General Motors? On 
a certain day the foreman of the shop, or a shop foreman, 
would go to the men of strong character in his shop, men 
of personality, with some elements of leadership, and tell 
them they were called to a meeting in the office that 
afternoon. The meeting would assemble that afternoon 
in the company office and they would be addressed by a 
representative of the company. They would be told that 
the company wanted to form a company union, that the 
company expected these people to help them, that these 
men would be paid their regular hourly rates for such 
help by the company. They were then given copies of 
the constitution and by-laws of such company union, they 
were told that an election would be held, that the com- 
pany would fix the date of an election, that the company 
would supervise the election, that the election would be 
held in the plant, that ballot boxes would be provided, 
that the watchers would be designated, and they were 
asked to help, and they were asked under such conditions 
and under such circumstances that their refusal to par- 
ticipate or their refusal to help would, in their judgrnent, 
have jeopardized their standing with the company, and 
their jobs. 

The arrangements were thus made, the notices of the 
election were posted, each individual in the shop was 
canvassed by his foreman or his subforeman, each 
of them was told that the foreman desired to have a 100 
per cent record in his shop and he insisted that he 
and vote and that the act of voting in the company-held 
election would make them members in good standing of 
this newly formed company union. They had no invest- 
ment in it, they had no duty in the matter to perform 
except the dropping of a in the box under the eye 
of the foreman or shop tative, and that made 
them members in good ing of this form of company 
union. 

Witnesses testified before the National Labor Board 
that they resisted voting, that they were to such 
participation, that they explained to the foreman they did 
not believe in that form of union, but they weve asked 
to vote anyhow, and, ioe their will, they voted, and 
the returns were publi that so many thousand men 
in this shop and this plant ici in the election and 
that they elected such representatives as were designated. 


The company fixed the requirements of representatives 
to be elected. It designated how should be elected, 
or ted the election and threw all manner of restric- 


tions around it, and, in addition to that, the company 
financed it. They paid for the printing, they paid for 
Continued om next page 
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members working alongside individual workers and their 

are therefore guilty of h isy when they 
declare to them that the public refuses to hire unionists. 
Practically every union has a provision such as the fol- 
lowing of the National Plumbers Union: “No member 
shall be permitted to work with non-members of the 
United Association.” 

The late John Mitchell, formerly president of the 
United Mine Workers, the principal national union in 
the American Federation of Labor, declared in 1903: 
“With the rapid extension of trade unions, the tendency 
is toward growth of compulsory membership in them.” 
This is the philosophy of the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, and they would utterly deny the 
rights of individuals by attempting to force the will of 
the majority upon all workers. ‘The closed shop union 
method goes further, for it often seeks by intimidation 
and coercion to force the will of minorities who believe 
in the closed shop, upon majorities who are not willing 
to come under its yoke. 

The other principal method of formal collective bar- 
gaining is through what is usually known as “employees 
representation” or Works Councils. Under this method 
the employees of one company elect representatives to 
deal with the t of the company. This is the 
usual situation although there are a few exceptions under 
which the employees of a small group of companies are 
combined for dealing with the management of the same 
small group of companies. The term “company union,” 
frequently used to describe this form of ctoeee: 
tiation, is used chiefly by labor unions in an effort to di 
credit this method o relationship. 
The term may, however, if it describes a unity of inter- 
ests between the company and its workers, be considered 
meritorious. The term Works Council clearly implies 
that the co-operative “council” is confined to the “works” 
of a single company. 

There is a question as to whether closed shop labor 
hese snonopely of. the "leagiteiag amndly, tar amply 

a y of the * ining,” y, y 
of labor, there is then denied to one party any real = 
tunity to “ in.” If you say “get all your labor 
me—or none is available,” then you have no basis for a 
meeting of minds—in common fairness, ore or reason. 
Such a condition destroys the legitimate basi which 
to build real collective bargaining; it denies essence 
of free contract to the employer—we later discuss the in- 
justice to the employee which is involved. 

According to the latest available National Industrial 
Conference Board figures, nine per cent. of the manufac- 
turing workers of the country are governed under trade 
union contracts with employers, forty-five cent. deal 
with their employers thror . ‘1 Works teatile and forty- 
six per cent. deal with their employers under individual 
bargaining. Probably if we were to take industry as a 
whole, the percentage of individual bargaining 
is too low and the other two percentages too high, since 
whins aay Nae cosines sheet aol laces coma: aoa 
w y companies, 
it is impossible in any such compilation to get really ade- 
quate sampling from the vast number of small industrial 
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the time of those key men in forming this organization, 
and it was testified that they pay the regular hourly rater 
to all of the representatives of this union in carrying out 
the business of the union and in taking up the grievances 
of individuals that arise in the ordinary course of its 
operation. 

In other words, the company unions in the automobile 
industry are merely subsidiary organizations to the Gen- 
eral Motors and other corporations engaged in that indus- 
try. They are subsidiary organizations just as much as 
a subsidiary sales company in another city. 

We think the workers have a right to form the kind 
of a labor organization that they desire and that the cor- 
= which employs them has no right to dictate that 

orm of organization and no right to subsidize that or- 
ganization and no right to administer its functions. 

If the workers want to form a union not affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor they certainly have 
that right and, as a matter of fact, there are a number 
of very fine legitimate unions in this country that are not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
four railroad brotherhoods are not affiliated and yet they 
are recognized as the standard type of labor organizations 
in this country. The Amalgamated Garment Workers 
Union for 20 years was not affiliated with the American 
Federation of tahoe: but within the last year have become 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor by 
voluntary initiative on their own part and their own 
motion. They sought affiliation with it! There are other 
unions throughout the country, less in consequence, legi- 
timate in themselves, that for reasons of their own have 
not seen fit to affiliate with the national movement. 

The American Federation of Labor is merely a federa- 
tion of labor unions and undertakes to act as the spokes- 
man for those organizations, at the same time giving to 
the subordinate organizations the most full autonomy in 
the conduct of their affairs. 

The Federation of Labor does not undertake to say to 
any of its affiliated unions that they shall do this or shall 
do that with respect to their own internal affairs or their 
relationships with their own industry or employees, and 
we certainly agree that the right a exists for 
these workers to select their own form of organization. 


We think, however, that the average man who works 
for a living ‘would like to join a union and have the cer- 
vices of that union to protect him in his daily employment 
and represent him, unless he has some reason not to ac- 
cept the services of the union, some interests, some rea- 
son, some motive, some purpose, some solicitation, some 
profit. 

We find that the average man who refuses to join a 
union has some personal motive. It may be because his 
brother-in-law is a foreman and his brother-in-law asked 
him not to join a union and that is why he refrains from 
joining; it may be that he has a promise of preferment 
if he does not join a union; it may be any pleas - 
personal equation or personal ambition or personal rela 
tionship that keeps him from wanting to join the union. 
But, we find from experience in the mining industry, and 
I speak specifically of that because I am more familiar 
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establishments of the country. _— million employers 
of 24,000,000 persons are under N. I. R. A. 

average employment of only tight. « oyees per em- 
ployer. Donald Richberg well said 4, 1934, that 
in thousands of cases “the right of individual bargaining 
may be a very real right and of the very essence of tran- 
quil relations,” 

The Works Council method of collective bargaining is 
not a for all management-employee ems or 
even the “last word” on the subject. We surely cannot 
say that there can never be improvement in any method 
of relationships between employers and emplcyees, nor, 
can we say that under all conditions and circumstances, 
Works Councils should be in operation. There may be 
conditions under which Works Councils could not Sek 
tion as effectively as they have in many hundreds of in- 
dustrial plants, nor must we consider the Works Council 
system as being infallible. Separate Works Councils may 
be either or bad in origin, in design or in operation. 
These defects might be due to lack of real desire to co- 

on the part of either the employer or the workers, 
but it may be due also to outside influences. There are 
advocates of Works Councils who say that if any such 
plan begins to creak or break down, it must be due to a 
flaw in the plan or a fault on the part of management. 
Recent experience demonstrates the unsoundness of any 
such viewpoint. Under the N. I. R. A., for example, 
workers in many plants having satisfactory relationships 
wiin their’ employers, have been forced out on strike, 
sometimes as a result of intimidation and sometimes as 
a result of deception. 

The Works Council provides a common meeting ground 
for t and where the problems of 
both can be considered and dealt with in a constructive 
manner. 

The Works Council endeavors to reconcile on the basis 
of local conditions and through an intimate knowledge 
of the facts, differences of opinion between 


management 
and employees at the point where such differences first 
occur. 

The Works Council endeavors to settle disputes which 
cannot be adjusted in their early stages by appeal to hi 


authorities through duly constituted channels, until an 
agreement is reached. 

Such are the intrinsic and basic foundations for Works 
Councils as a method of management-employee relation- 
ships in industry. 

1. The Works Council facilitates early and prompt ad- 
justment of difficulties on the basis of more exact knowl- 
ee ee 

aa The Works Council Py Paws assurance that an 

loyee’s individ wil be sicogniced | in naghes 
ta Gerdes. instead of settlement according to fixed 
arbitrary rules and regulations 

3. The Works cones provides more assurance that 
individual ability will be recognized in pay, since it is 
easier for companies in which Works Councils exist to 
ete om Me ge erent amend a 

ee er osama oe ao 
ment, inasmuch as the majority of unions insist on the 
Continued on next page 
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with it, that the average man likes to have the union pro- 
tect him and represent him and he wants to be a member 
of the union. In exemplification of that fact, may I point 
out that in 1933 in less than 6 weeks’ time in the mining 
industry after the passage of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act that 360,000 mine workers joined the United 
Mine Workers of America, an act which hitherto they 
had not been able to do because they were restricted 
from doing it by the conditions of their employment and 
the conduct of their employers by court injunctions, by 
armed guards, by living on private property, and a host 
of other conditions, 

Before that time we told committees of the Congress 
that if Congress would pass legislation that would give 
these men freedom of action they would of nciadiives 
join the union. They join an organization because they 
know enough to know that the union is a beneficent influ- 
ence for a man who works with his hands because it can 
protect him better than he can protect himself as an 
individual, and it does not need the impassioned pleadings 
of a fervent orator to convince the American 
workman that it is to his advantage to join a union. He 
will join a union and avail himself of its influence and 
its privileges if you give him conditions that will enable 
him to do it. 

The same is true in the iron and steel industry. There 
is no particular organization right now in the iron and 
steel industry. Why? Well, because the steel companies 
imposed a plan of company union on the men, because 
they prohibit them from joining other unions, and because 
the men are not free. ‘They maintain an espionage sys- 
tem, they discharge them if they join the union or if they 
look like they are going to join the union, and there is no 
organization there. But give the workers in the iron and 
steel industry freedom from certain ghastly company 
unions that are imposed upon them and they will join 
to a man the legitimate unions of this country. They are 
pe gos to protect themselves through the modern practice 
° colibetien bergaining and increase their wages and im- 
prove their working conditions. 

The whole question of company unions and the atti- 
tude of the corporations toward legitimate organizations 
of labor is not based upon any principle. There is no 
dedication to a high purpose, there is no spirit of a crusade 
involved. The industrialists of America who espouse the 
cause of the company union do not possess any of the 
blood of the martyrs because it is merely a question of 
expediency, it is just a question of how much they can 

it across and how much they can get away with in their 
immediate and specific instance. 

We are asking the of the United States to 
pass the Wagner bill which does not contain any principles 
not al recognized by Congress, because it has been 
ized in the Norris Act and in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. I think the overwhelming sentiment 
of the millions of American workmen, American workers, 
whether men or women, is behind this measure. I think 
there is no one against it except the corporations who have 

motives to serve. . : 

The American workmen think the corporations are un- 
fair in their attitude. They think it is a selfish attitude. 
—Extracts, see 4, p. 128. 
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same pay for all workers doing the same operation. 
Under unionized collective ining, employment, 
promotion, compensation and layoff tend to be settled by 
union ae rules and automatic regulations irrespec- 
tive of individual merit and the quality of individual ser- 
vice. Under the closed shop, therefore, the worker sub- 
mits to a very large extent to having his future depend 
on union standards instead of on his own individual merit 


and ability. 


4. The Works Council provides greater possibility of 
individual adjustment between men and management. 
The national union walking delegate frequently must at- 
tempt to justify his work by forcing mass action irre- 
spective of community and shop conditions he seldom un- 
derstands. The essional walking delegate becomes 
naturally and almost necessarily, even in some 
cases unconsciously, more interested in his own chance of 
individual gain through promoting discontent than he does 
in imp.oving the relations between the individuals he rep- 
resents and their employers. 

5. There is more possibility, under the Works Council, 
of keeping all departments of a plant in balance between 
each other, avoiding hardship and loss of pay due to juris- 
dictional disputes between different unions, or strikes of 

of one union preventing a flow of production 
and thus closing other departments. 

6. The Works Council provides protection to the 
worker against his being called out on sympathetic strikes 
to benefit workers in other companies, even other indus- 
tries, although perfectly satisfied with his own working 
conditions, 


An employee cannot be compelled to belong to a Works 
Council or a so-called “company union.” ere can be 
no valid objection to this on the part of employers since, 
if mer: are compelled to belong to something they really 
do not like, the eventual results can hardy be beneficial. 

We believe, on the other hand, that the law should be 
appliec equally. 

The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a 
closed shop contract between an loyer and a Works 
Council, is contrary to law. Assuming that the Board’s 
inte tion is correct, we believe law as it now 
stands also forbids closed shop contracts with a labor 
union, at least to the extent that any worker might be 
required to join a union to either secure or retain em- 
ployment. The following was said by General Johnson 
as late as July 15, 1934, at Portland, Oregon: 

re ee ee 
7a requires or forbids a closed-shop contract. It does 
neither and a closed-shop contract under a code would 
not be , but in the opinion of Donald Richberg, our 
General , and in my own opinion, when an em- 
ployer came to enforce his closed-shop agreement by re- 
quiring as a condition of emplo that a man join a 
particular union not of the man’s own choosing, the em- 
ployer would be violating Section 7a.” 
sale onesnnalines some = ae aceon 

one in a or wi 
may be two or more bargaining groups in the same plant. 
Our interpretation of the law is that it clearly means that 
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by Francis Biddle 


Chairman, National Labor Relations Board 


* Mr. Biddle insists that members of 
@ company union are never in a position to bargain freely 
with their employer. 


Tue theory of N. R. A. code struc- 
ture was that industry would police itself. Minimum 
prices and wages were to be fixed by industry from within 
itself, instead of being forced on us by an inexperienced 
Government. 


One basic clause written into all codes was the famous 
section 7 (a), a declaration of the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. But it was hardly more than the 
bold declaration of a right. Rights are not self-enforcing. 
If hours of work, wages, and basic working conditions 
had been the subjects of collective bargaining in code 
making; if labor, as well as industry, had written’ the 
codes and been equally represented on the code authori- 
ties ; if the provisions of the codes then could and would 
have been enforced, I believe that today we should have 
had higher wages, a broader market, and more basic 
economic improvement. 


It cannot be denied that where collective bargaining 
exists, where unions are well-established ahd recognized, 
real wages are higher, and work more regular. Moreover, 
any tendency of minimum rates fixed by codes toward 
pulling down the higher wage scale in a given industry 
would, of course, be checked by collective bargaining. 

There are two theories about the relationship of capi- 
tal and labor. One is the partnership theory, the other 
the class-war theory. The first insists that since both 
employer and men depend for their living on the success 
of the business they are necessarily partners and must 
cooperate to a common end. The boss and his workmen, 
under this conception, are the members of the partner- 
ship. Employers like this theory because it puts them in 
a position to object—with logic if you accept the defini- 
tion—to any form of strike, agitation, unionization in 
fact, which interferes with the relationship. 

The other approach is exactly the opposite. Class war, 
so it runs, is an inevitable result of our economic system. 
The interest of employer is absolutely opposed to the 
interest of his men. He is after as much profit as he can 
squeeze out of his men; they are alone interested in the 
highest wages they can get out of the business. 

A little thinking will show that both these generalities 
are partly true; that each taken alone is misleading; that 
together they are not only not inconsistent but comple- 
mentary. For the interest of each partner in any partner- 
ship agreement is to get all he can out of the business. If 
one gets more the other must get less. But that does not 
mean they cannot agree on the share of each, on the 
theory that their joint endeavor, mutually regulated, will 
be more satisfactory to both in the long run. 

There is, however, one real flaw in the ro. gon that 
the relationship is one of partnership, which is usually 
overlooked. A partnership is the result of agreement and 
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any group of employees in a plant may seek to bargain 
collectively with their employer and that they cannot be 
denied the right to do so even though another group con- 
stituting a majority of the employees of the plant, is also 
dealing collecti with the employer. This is the inter- 
pretation which President Roosevelt applied in settling 
the automobile strike, where he — ly provided for 

rtional representation of different organized groups 
in the same — or industry. In settling the automobile 
strike President Roosevelt obviously could not over-ride 
Section 7a, and therefore if the principle established by 
President Roosevelt under Section 7a is legal in that case, 
it must be legal in other cases. The same principle was 
in substance recognized in dispute settlements approved 
by the National Labor Board in the Electric Auto-Lite 
and Remington-Rand cases. 

Unfortunately the National Labor Board in other cases 
ruled that all empioyees in a company must be represented 
by the majority group in the company. The new National 
Labor Relations Board reaffirmed this rule in the Houde 
Engineering Company case. In view of the opinion of 
our Law Department that the ruling is illegal and unen- 
forceable, and since it is at direct variance with state- 
ments by the President, the Administrator of N. R. A., 
and the General Counsel of N. R. A., the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Manufacturers has 
urged that the majority rule principle be disregarded until 
it is upheld by competent judicial authority. 

1. It is that Works Councils are initiated by 
employers. This is not universally true as we know of 
many instances in which groups of employees have pro- 


posed such plans,—but what if i: were true? Surely the 


employment relationship betwee1 management and em- 
ployees is two-sided. Both parties are involved and both 
parties possess rights and ‘obligations. Any attempt to 
deny that the employment relation is two-sided must im- 
ply that one party has a right to dictate to the other. If 
the relationship is two-sided, as must be evident, then cer- 
tainly either party must the right to present any 
or project to the other, and either party must simi- 
ly retain the right to either accept or reject any pro- 
posal made. 

2. It is next charged that Works Councils are primarily 
favored .by employers because they will prevent the 
growth of trade unions. This is certainly not true of the 
majority of plans in existence at the beginning of 1933, 
but we have no definite information as to the extent to 
which it may be true of plans established in 1933 and 
1934. But what if such were favored by employers 
as preferable to trade unions? If the employer considers 
trade ner cl eae ini ee pee from the 
standpoint o: uctive effici and company earnings, 
then the surely has a to consider the wel- 
fare of the ders and s ders of his company. 
We hear a great deal of talk aicat the rights of wage 
earners but we often neglect to consider the rights of 
security holders. According to reliable information, there 
are some 9,000,000 stockholders in 217 principal Ameri- 
can companies and it is estimated that there are an addi- 
tional 10,000,000 stockholders in 1200 more com- 
panies. If the employer consilers that some form of col- 
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presupposes equali*y of bargaining. This condition does 
not apply to an individual seeking a job. The partner- 
ship is created as the result of an agreement. Thus it 
becomes fair to describe the relationship as a partnership 
only after an agreement has been entered into by the 
parties from some equality of bargaining power. Such 
agreements are collective bargaining agreements, si 


by employer and union and are real partnerships, which . 


carry with them the joint goodwill and spirit of team 
play of real partnerships. 

Therefore if employers are sincere in their insistence 
that labor is a partner of capital; if they wish to work in 
cooperation with their employees instead of in continual 
struggle with them; if, in a word, vey and 
not industrial war, they will say f e wish to 
bargain in groups; we will not exploit oo labor by hir- 
ing individuals, but will honestly and sincerely treat labor 
as an actual and snot merely as a nominal partner in the 
joint enterprise.” Industry, instead of welcoming the 
Wagner bill, is preparing to fight it on all sides. It is a bill 
primarily intended to bring about by collective bargains 
that true partnership of which I have spoken. And yet 
on February 23 the Journal of Commerce characterized 
it as founded “upon the theory that there is a perpetual 
conflict between employer and employee.” But the truth 
is that most employers do not want to treat labor on a 
basis of equality. They want neither alternative—free 
contracts or industrial war—because they are embedded 
in the passing doctrine that a workman should take what 
he can get. "They do not mind occasionally “improving” 
his lot, if the improvement comes from the top down— 
the old gesture of charity. But free men hate charity as 
much as they cherish independence. So that collective 
bargaining has come to mean industrial freedom to 
American workmen. 

A man inside his » is not free to bargain for his 
fellows. If he presses his bargaining too hard, he loses 
his job. But the trade-union representative is paid by 
the union to do the union’s bargaining—not by an em- 
ployer whom he is trying to convince. Of course, em- 
ployers dislike outside interference, and iike to sneer at 
“walking delegates.” He cannot dominate them by the 
most effective means which every employer has, and is 
loath to give up—the fear of pe man’s losing his job. 

I do not underestimate racketcering in organized labor. 
It exists, unfortunately, as it exists in politics, # in indus- 
try, among lawyers, and with bankers and brokers. Lead- 
ership is a crying need in this field as in the others. And 
I am convinced that there are today in our pahong, 25 dere em- 
ployers who have some vision of 
sscarocracy. Siti ie eee cen Maen nei ming hee 
our feet, inexorably; who will, perhaps, be 
by side with the leaders of labor. —Extracts, see 5, p. 128. 
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lective bargaining with company employees is desirable, 
then he the right to weigh the relative merits 
of the different kinds of collective bargaining and to favor 
and propose the one he believes best suited to bring about 
and maintain mutually satisfactory and harmonious rela- 
tionships between company management and workers— 
and that is the kind which management truly desires even 
if only from a selfish viewpoint. 


While the employer has every right to consider the 
relative merits of different kinds of collective bargaining 
and to prefer Works Covncils to trade unions, his sole 
aim _ design should not be to crush or oppose trade 
unions by co-operating with his employees in a Works 
Coe ” The employer should neither favor nor join in 
operation of a Works Council unless he really believes in 
the principle of intimate and continued conference with 
employees. 

3. It is further cha that Works Councils are fi- 
nanced by employers. This question is not as important 
in principle as the two preceding ones, for it is mainly 
a biaggevg of practical tion. If we recognize, how- 
ever, that there is a community of interest between 
the employer and loyees, then it may be assurned that 
any duties inherent in the carrying out cf the purposes 
of any plan to develop that community of interest, are a 
legitimate and nec part of the company’s business. 
Hence they are a legitimate charge against the expenses 
of a business. 

Many believe that companies having Works Councils 
should do no more than employees’ represen- 
tatives for time from their jobs spent on vane 
Council business. Others think that emplo 
Works Council plan should vote on whether dotive 
to pay dues to the Works Council system. This would 
be mucn fairer than to prohibit, as some legislation has 


rar all use of company funds in connection with 
orks Councils. 


The critics of Works Councils apparently believe: 

(a) That trade unions own a monopoly on the idea 
of collective bargaining ; and 

(b) That they possess a patent nem the only possible 
kind of E hective bargaining 


tents b-uet-possiide dat since collective ubagaalng cele) 
nated with one kind, union collective , that 
new forms may develop, Werte Councils, or example, 
which may prove superior? 
Se et coy i ey Oe es, 
ment relations is final or may not be i 
is quite conceivable that in the future we may develop - 
eee scenes ee es 
employees w may an enlargement or alteration o 
Works Councils, Scattic aissiation vo. thn Seeiial gaatonal 
unions, adaptation of ideas contained in both Works Coun- 
cils and national unions, or some entirely different form. 


employer employees than i 
Gab is ten cncne dacbtames aid tle i lo 6 eemmnolions 
form.—Extracts, see 6, p. 128. 
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by Charles Ogburn, 
Attorney, Assn. Electric Railway Employees 


* Mr. Ogburn insists that company 
unions managed entirely by employers and have no free- 
dom of action. 


Tue provisions of the Wagner bill 
constitute the most desirable and needed legislation the 
Congress today could very well entertain. It meets the 
needs of labor. I go further and say it meets the needs 
of industry. It meets the needs of the good of the people 
as a whole. It is a milestone in American legislation. It 
is a cornerstone of industrial justice. 


What Congress has done for the railroads and railroad 
labor in the enactment of the Railway Labor Act and in 
setting up the United States Board of Mediation it ought 
also to do for industry generally and labor as a whole by 
passing this labor disputes act. 

Congress passed a highly important law, signed by the 
President on June 16, 1933. It may become the most im- 
portant act ever passed by an American Congress. It is 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The N. R. A. 
created by it has proved highly beneficial to industry, es- 
pecially to large manufacturers, But it will surely place 
burdens on labor in its role as consumer. Labor’s rights 
to self-organization have been recognized by the courts 
since 1842. The right to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing was inserted by Presi- 
dent Wilson in the policy of the National War Labor 
Board. Congress put this right in the Railway Labor Act. 
And now this’ Congress has guaranteed it to labor gener- 
ally by making it a part of all N. R. A. codes. The 
Supreme Court*fias upheld the Railway Labor Act and 
this right it guarantees to labor. Hundreds of workers, 
who read 7 (a) of the Recovery Act with joy and new 
hope, relied on its protection and went out to organize. 
I believe in every case which has been brought to my 
attention the workers themselves sought the American 
Federation of Labor rather than the American Federa- 
tion of Labor seeking the workers. They soon found 
themselves discharged toe these organization activities and 
are today walking the streets with nowhere to turn for 
help. Senator Wagner’s bill is needed for these men of 
great faith who believed their Government’s promise. 


The right of employees to self-organization as a means 
of equalizing the bargaining power of their employers 
should be complete and undisputed. An effective means 
of impairing and denying this right has been found by 
employers in the “company union”, which they set up. 

There is one phase of the company union that I would 
like to point out. These company unions are 
hard to recognize. They are cleverly disguised. They are 
like the puppet shows one sees in Italy, which so delight 
the children by their illusion. They go through all the 
motions, they swat one another over the head; but it is 
all done by an unseen person behind the screens who pulls 
the strings. It fools even some adults. These puppet shows 
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by Walter Gordon Merritt, 
Counsel, League for Industrial Rights 


* Mr. Merritt considers the mainte- 
nance of company umions necessary to prevent abuses by 


Trade Unions. 


Exproyezs do not ordinarily organ- 
ize spontaneously. The inspiration of ee usually 
comes either from the employer or from labor leaders. 
Either source of guidance is legitimate if it is honest and 
fair, and guidance from two different sources, each of 
which ate to disclose arid correct the frailties of the 
other, stimulates wholesome discussion and thinking which 
is educational in character. While neither group should 
be allowed to coerce, intimidate, or apply undue pressure, 
both groups should have full rights to engage in normal 
organizing activities of a somewhat corresponding charac- 
ter. This fias been the procedure in this country for the 
last 2 decades, and it has resulted in a large number of 
strong unions and a large number of successful em- 
ployee-representation plans. 

The fact that there are two outstanding and competing 
types of organization has led to the exercise of modera- 
tion and restraint on the part of each. Employee-repre- 
sentation plans-have operated on a basis of fair play 
which would not have been so generally maintained were 
it not for the possibility that failure so to act might result 
in the employees joining another type of union. If the 
labor union movement were crushed, employers would 
act with less self-restraint. If employee- -representation 
plans were crushed, labor unions, having a monopoly of 
organization, would establish closed-shop arrangements 
in various industries and would multiply abuses. Such 
human trends are inevitable because human nature does 
not ordinarily put on its own bridle. For this reason, 
competing forms of organization should be fostered. 

These two forces of organization should be allowed to 
react upon each other with a view to self-improvement in 
respect to both, so that they will tend, more and more, 
to serve the public interests. Prior to the depression, it 
was generally recognized in this and other countries that 
never before had there been any such spirit of goodwill 
and tion as existed between management and men 
in the industries in this country where employee 
representation existed. To condemn and —, - 
smother these conspicuous successes in human 
by denying the employer freedom to influence oe 


or policy of organization which his employees may adopt, 
wena be fraught with unfortunate consequences and 


vould be a step in cee a to a form of industrial 


relationships which has with extrao 
success, The com union, as it is unfortunately dub 
should not be outlawed by class unions. 

Dangers threatening and sometimes destroying sound 
collective bargaining, arise from peasy «al or unwise 
conduct, on dea part of em or labor leaders. Some 
employers repress freedom of employees te join a union 
of their own choosing, because they naturaily fear abuses 

Continued on next page 
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Ogburn, Cont’d 


and these company unions are very closely manipulated. 
One such company union even fooled its own attorney 
who thought it was real. 

The employees in these company unions have no real 
independence, no equal bargaining power. Participation 
by employers in such organizations, including. financial 
participation, must cease. The companies usually match 
the men’s payments and then manage the whole fund. 
And the subtlety of indirect ent of company 
unions by employers has become a art. 

Another result of the enactment of this bill will be 

reater prosperity and a more ever. distribution of wealth. 

here is no better means of raising levels than 
through collective bargaining of workers with equal bar- 
gaining power and directed by capable leaders. Higher 
wages mean greater purchasing power, greater markets, 
greater prosperity. Had unionization of workers con- 
tinued its growth during the 1920’s with the result that 
more profits went into wages and less into plant exten- 
sions and speculation, the depression would have been 
greatly lessened. 

The N. R. A. is called on constantly to establish lower 
differentials on wages in the codes for the South. The 
South has a mistaken idea that low wages are best for it. 
If collective bargaining existed to a greater extent in the 
Scuth, and consequently if wages were slowly raised to 
the national levels, it would mean more to the prosperity 
of the South than any other factor, except tariff adjust- 
ments. Suppose the pay rolls of South Carolina, as an 
instance, were increased through higher wage levels by 
$50,000,000 in a year, there would be that much more for 
the welfare and the education of its people. 

The Wagner bill furthermore is a bulwark to our 
democracy. The A. F. of L. is the only active opponent, 
carrying on effective work against communism in this 
country. The way to keep labor conservative is to give 
it the right of self-organization and collective bargaining, 
and a just tribunal to hear its complaints. It is the few 
executives of industries here and who still live in 
the dark ages who are causing the rea’ bitterness among 
workers and who are the despair of the enlightened em- 
ployers. —E-tracts, see 9, p. 128. 
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from independent self-asserting union organizations. 
Some labor leaders, in a desire selfishly to secure power 
and reward for themselves, misguide and coerce employees 
in matters of organization. Any attempt to correct this 
situation for the purpose of preventing the employees 
from becoming the victims of either of these ening 


. forces, should proceed on a fair and impartial basis, an 


should establish standards of fairness and justice, to be 
respected by both labor leaders and employers. The weak- 
ness of the labor-disputes bill lies in the fact that it is not 
grounded on any broad social or moral basis, but aims 
-only at one of the sources of danger which tend to under- 
mine sound collective bargaining. The result of such a 
partisan approach is reflected in the partisan provisions 
which conspicuously appear in parts of the bill. 

The employer has a deep interest in the policy and 
form of the labor organization with which he deals. To 
deny him the right to engage in normal activities in at- 
tempting to improve organizations, with which by law 
he is compelled to deal is to suppress free speech and 
normal cooperation, and to deprive employees of helpful 
education and guidance and protection against unfairness, 
such as some employers have furnished them in these 
matters in the past. 

The Wagner bill is primarily objectionable because it 
aims to correct exploitation of any employees’ associations 
only when it emanates from one class, because it fails to 
recognize the interest of the employers in the form and 
policy of any labor organization with which they are ob- 
liged to deal, and because by implication it condemns 
the better class of employee representation plans, which 
have behind them an outstanding record of fine achieve- 
ment. Any attempt by legislation to protect and 
their organizations from the exploiter, or to public 
policy in such matters, should involve a definition of fair 
practices operating alike on employers and union leaders 
and should take the form of governmental supervision 
of all labor organizations and their sponsors and not 
merely one type of labor organization ard its sponsors.— 
Extracts, see 8, p. 128. 
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THE STUDENT'S Q. and A. PAGE:— 


The Practice of Pairing Votes in 
The Senate 


Q. What are the Senate rules covering “pairs”? 

A. The pairing of votes in the Senate is a practice 
upon which the result of any important ballot hinges, as 
in the recent instance when the Senate by a vote of 44 
to 43 approved the McCarran “prevailing wage” amend- 
ment. 

Pairing of votes is not covered in Senate rules; it is 
merely a common custom dating from the days of John 
Quincy Adams, and is, in fact, purely a gentleman’s 
agreement to protect the interests of absent Senators who 
wish to be recorded in the vote. 

Most usual is the specific pair, by which a Senator 
who will be present and another who wiil be absent plan 
to offset each other’s votes on a particular subject. 

Sometimes pairs may be transferable. Switching 
brought victory for the McCarran amendment in the in- 
stance cited. When the roll-call ended and just before the 
close result was announced Senator Dickinson (for the 
amendment), who was paired with Senator Barkley (ab- 
sent and against the amendment), suddenly transferred 
the pair to Senator Frazier (absent and for the amend- 
ment). This left Mr. Dickinson free to vote “yea,” and 
he did so. 

But Mr. Frazier entered the chamber and also voted 
“yea.” This forced Mr. Dickinson to withdraw the trans- 
fer and let his pair with Senator Barkley stand. The pro- 
ponents of the amendment were still short of victory by 
one vote. 

Senator Long, who had been acting as a lieutenant for 
the McCarran forces, hurried out to Mr. Dickinson and 
informed him that he could transfer the pair to Mrs. 
Caraway (absent and for the amendment). Mr. Dickin- 
son did so. He then cast his own vote and the amendment 
= by a majority of one—Extracts, see 7, 
p. 128. 


The Senate Rules Governing The Vote 


Q. What are the rules for the casting of votes in the 
United States Senate? 


A. Rule XII of the Senate Rules states: ? 


1. When the yeas and nays are ordered, the names of 
Senators shall be called alphabetically ; and each Senator 
shall, without debate, declare his assent or dissent to the 
question, unless excused by the Senate; and no Senator 
shall be permitted to vote after the decision shall have 
been announced by the Presiding Officer, but may for 
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sufficient reasons, with unanimous consent, change or 
withdraw his vote. No motion to suspend this rule shall 
be in order, nor shall the Presiding cer entertain any 
request to suspend it by unanimous consent. 


2 When a Senator declines to vote on call of his 
name, he shall be required to assign his reasons therefor, 
and having assigned them, the Presiding Officer shall 
submit the question to the Senate: “Shall the Senater, 
for the reasons assigned by him, be excused from vot- 
ing?” which shall be decided without debate; and these 
proceedings shall be had after the roll call and before 
the result is announced; and any further proceedings in 
reference thereto shall be after each announcement. 


3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for 
the taking of a final vote on a specified date upon the 
passage of a bill or joint resolution shall be itted 
to the Senate for agreement thereto until, upon a roll 
call ordered for the purpose by the Presiding Officer, it 
shall be disclosed that a quorum of the Senate is present ; 
and when a unanimous consent is thus given same 
shall operate as the order of the Senate, but any unani- 
mous consent may be revoked by another unanimous con- 
sent granted in the manner prescribed above upon one 
day’s notice. 

Rule XIII covering the reconsideration of votes states: 


1. When a question has been decided by the Senate, 
any Senator baie ipa the prevailing side may, on the 
same day or on either of the next two days of actual ses- 
sion thereafter, move a reconsideration ; and if the Senate 
shall refuse to reconsider, or u reconsideration shall 
affirm its first decision, no fu motion to reconsider 
shall be in order unless by unanimous consent. Every 
motion to reconsider shall be decided by a majority vote, 
and may be laid on the table without affecting the ques- 
tion in reference to which the same is made, which shall 
be a final disposition of the motion. 

2. When a bill, resolution, report, amendment, order, 
or message, u which a vote has been taken, shall have 
gone out of possession of the Senate and been com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, the motion 
to reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to re- 
quest the House to return the same; which last motion 
shall be acted upon immediately, and without debate, and 
if determined in the negative shall be a final disposition 
of the motion to reconsider. 


Pirase send stamped, _self-ad- 
dressed, return envelo,_ with all questions submitted for 


direct answer. Address your eres fm 
“The Students QO. and A. Page,” Concresstona Dicest, 
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President Roosevelt's Views on 
N. 1. R. A. and Labor 


Continued from page 109 


that the public will be protected and that ruinous price 
cutting and inordinate profits will both be denied. 

We must continue to recognize that incorrigible mi- 
norities within an industry, or in the whole field of trade 
and industry, should not be allowed to write the rules 
of unfair play and compel all others to compete 
their low ied We must Tobe certain that the privi 
of cooperating to prevent unfair competition will not 
transformed into a license to strangle fair competition 
under the apparent sanction of the law. Small enterprises 
especially should be given added protection against dis- 
crimination and oppression. 

In the development of this legislation I call your at- 
tention to the obvious fact that the way to enforce laws, 
codes, and regulations relating-to industrial practices is 
not to seek to put people in jail. We need other and more 
effective means for the immediate stopping of practices 
by any individual or by any corporation which are con- 
trary to these principles. 

Detailed recommendations al the lines which I have 
a have been made to me by various departments 

—— charged with the execution of the present 
on are available for the consideration of the Con- 
gress and, although not furnishing anything like a pre- 
cise and finished draft of legislation, they may be helpful 
to you in your deliberations. 

Let me urge upon the Con 


the necessity for an 
extension of the present act. 


progress we have been 





able to make has shown us the vast scope of the problems 
by Gi of wanted wennaet to oor koowiedl 
o treatment, for our 
f the esses and the necessities of this life are 
By your action you will sustain and hasten 
the process.of industrial recovery w ich we are now ex- 


; you will lighten the burdens of unemploy- 
ment economic insecurity. 


Franxkuin D. RoosEvEtt. 
Tue Wuite House, February 20, 1935. 


Sources of Material for this Issue 


1—(Davis, Bankhead) Congressional Record, Feb. 20, 1935. 
a os a Thirty-Hour Week, Pamphlet, A. F. of L., Jan. 


3—(Carothers) Washington Star, Jan. 6, 1934. 
4—(Lewis) Hearings Senate Com. on Education and Labor, 
March 16, 1935. 


5—(Biddle) Address, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Mar. 4, 1935. 

6—6@N. A. M.) Labor Relations Bulletin, N. A. M., Sept., 1934. 

7—Article by Lewis Wood in N. Y. Times, March 10, 1935. 

8—(Merritt) Hearings Senate Com. on Education and Labor, 
April 9, 1934. 


9—(Ogburn) Hearings Senate Com. on Education and Labor, 
March 1 1934. 


Personnel of the 74th Congress, Now in Session 


Duration—January 3, 1935 to January 3, 1937. First Session Convened January 3, 1935 


In the Senate 


Membership 
Total—-96 


69 Democrats 
1 Farmer-Labor 


25 Republicans 
1 Progressive 


Presiding Officer 
President: John N. Garner, D. 
Vice-President of the United States 
Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark. D. Charles L. McNary, Ore., R. 
Officers 
President Pro Tempore 
Key Pittman, Nev., D. 
Secretary 
Edwin A, Halsey 
Sergeant at Arms Chaplain 
Chesley W. Jurney ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, D.D. 







320 Democrats 





In the House 


Membership 
Total—435 


103 Republicans 


3 Farmer-Labors 7 Progressives 


2 Vacancies 
Presiding Officer 
“peaker: Joseph W. Byrns, D. 
Member of House from Tennessee 
Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
Wm. B. Bankhead, Ala, D. Bertrand H. Snell, N. Y., R. 
Officers 
Clerk of the House 
South Trimble 
Sergeant at Arms 
Kenneth Romney 
Doorkeeper Chaplain 
Joseph J. Sinnott James Shera Montgomery, D.D. 
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